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_ [Hew Tone) sli at cto SATURDAY, | DECEMBER 17, 1892. [egietored en 0 Newepager. 
HODDER «& STOUGHTON S ; PUBLICATIONS. 
An EDITION DE LUXE “2 Sieroter: - THE GOSPEL OF PETER, 
MR. J. M. BARRIE’S A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the NEWLY- 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. With Eighteen i GnreColegc, cambritge. Crown 8vo, doth, ae:6d 8)” MARNIS M-Ay Falow 


Etchings by WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. Large post 4to, printed on hand-made popes, | } 
Sis. 64 6a ee ~ dsomely printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark. of Edinburgh, on a Special 


m; mein Hand made Paper to 550 copies for Great Britain and America, and each c py | THE CHURCH in the ROMAN EMP IRE, 


will be numbered. 50 will be printed with the Illustrations on Japanese paper, and signed | A.D. 64-100. By Profersor W. M. RAMSAY, M.A. With Maps and Ilustrations. 
by the Author and Artist, price THREE GUINEAS each. (In a few days. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The purpose of this work is to trace the history of the relations which the Roman Itnperial 
GEORGE GI LFILLAN. Letters and Journals: 


Government maintained towards the growing power of the Christian Church, and to describe 
| the situation of Christian bistory within the general history of the Roman Empire before 

with Memoir Dr. and Mrs. R. A. WATSON, of Dundee. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, cluth, 7s. | 





AD. 180. | Nearly ready. 


‘CHARACTERS and CHARACTERISTICS of 
IRISH IDYLLS. By Jai ane ‘Barlow, Author of duction by ALEXANDER Wavte, BD, St. George's Free Church, Kdinburgh. 
** Bogland Studies.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. | Nearly ready. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says: “Miss Barlow has attempted to do for ihe peasantry 
“| BERNARD of CLAIRVAUX. The Times, The 


Lisconnel, in Ireland, what Mr. Barrie has done for the peasantry of Thrums, in Scotland....... 
To eay that Miss Barlow’s book is saturated with the pathos of elementary tragedy is not to 
Man, and His Wok. By RICHARD 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, 94. 
“Tt is a great character in a great career which is here represented. It can hardly fail to 


ray enough. We find in her pages the very marrow of sensitive impression. She sees, as only 
clear eyes see, the tragedies of life, and ntesates them as only poets narrate them.” 

| show itself great, from whatever point it may be considered; and stimulating lessons ought 
PRESENTATION EDITION. | | surely to come from it.”—AvTuor’s Prerace. 


NGS of REST. Edited by W. Robertson) 
50 NICOLL, =. LLD. ee 5s. [Next week. CLEWS to HOLY WRIT: or, The Chronological 


This volume includes the First and Second Series. They have been thoroughly revised, and 
increased by one-third. 50 copies will be printed on Mare ES, Price 15s. net. ° — ei vee MART 1 6. Etat Cuts in te yy 2 poke pray by hae 


— _ | Bedford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 














PRESENTATION EDITION. 





IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of Jesus Christ. THE LATE PROF. ELMSLIE. 
Ma "under gold amd ted lines, Yor 68.’net, May be had {a call snd Turkey morvecs: | SX POSITORY LECTURES and SERMONS. 
Also, Twenty-first Thousand, cloth, 5s. By W. GRAY ELMSLIE, M.A.,D.D. Edited by A. N. MACNICOLL. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. | 


THE FOUR MEN. By the Same Author. Bxrposttars’ Wible.—Completion of Fifth Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. Fourth Thousand. With Chapters on: Temptation—Conscience 


uaiiwtae ihe THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. Vol. II. 


ipinilieladins By the Rev. G. T. STOKES, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Dublin, cnd Vicar of All Saints’. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


E BOOKMAN’S LIB 
ree drw MINION Sih Aine + ¥ 2, THE PSALMS. Vol, I. By the Rev. Alexander 


A Series of Volumes to be issued in connection with THE BOOKMAN. They will consist | 
partly of Reprints and partly of Original Matter. The Volumes will be handscmely printed 


Amocrics, and 00 copies om, Langs hn ot och Pet at One Guinea each ‘he price of the crown | ‘THE SERMON YEAR-BOOK for 1892, and 








one be 7s. 6d. net, ana t e P Publishers reserve the right to increase the price after | 8e’ected Sermons, ae and Texts. Crown sited cloth, 6s. 
Vol. I. THE POETRY of the “DIAL.” (Shortly. | NOW READY, SEVENTH EDITION. 
Vol. II. THE COMPLETE WORKS of EMILY BRONTE: EARTH'S EARLIEST AGES: and their Con- 


With Introductory Essays. (Preparing. nection with Modern Spiritualism and Theosophy. By G. H. PEMBER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


at 3 and VISION. By W. J. Dawson. Crown THREE NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


“ The marks cf wide reading Pe rvade the volume, snd Mr. Dawee n is in the main tingularly 


*“roit in his allusions. The ‘New Realism’ is an cssay in which Mr. Dawson gets int WITH FORTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. FINNEMORE, 
t-lerably close quarters with the wnters concerned ; indeed, it is an ecute and significant piece | T a NNEM 


of A oa in theme, often felicitous m expression, THE STORY of JOHN G. PATON: Told for Young Folks. 


_ By the Rev. JAMES PATON, B.A. 8vo, cloth, 5s. Sixth Thousand. With Map. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. THE MAKERS of MODERN ENGLISH: a Popular | BERT LLOYD'S BOYHOOD: a Story from Nova Scotia. 


Handbook to the Greater Poets of the Century. Third Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s, | By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, LL.B. 8vo, handsomely bound, wilt edges, 5s. With 
§ Full-page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 
2. THE REDEMPTION of EDWARD STRAHAN : a Social | 
_, Btory. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d ‘THE STORY of MACKAY of UGANDA: Told for Boys. 
A powerful book with a pure and high aim. Right Hon. W. E. Guapstoxr. By his SISTER. Sixth Thousand. 8vo, 5s. With Portrait and Illustrations, 


Lonvon : HODDE R & ST OUGHTON, 27, hese Row, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
_ YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 
WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. &. 
undertaken, Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORT ED 


VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translaticns.—Miss ASH WORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 


U WR 


NIVERSITY TYPE- WRITING 


OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street)—MSS, of all 
descriptions type ‘| and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 


Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
For price list and infor- 


Notes taken at the Bodleian. 
Translations.- 


ty piste 
sent any distance by train. 
mation address the Secretary. 


a UTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, 
and PUBLIC SCHOOL MANAGERS should send’ MSS., 
Plays, Examination Papers, &c., requiring to be carefully and accu- 

rately typewritten, to Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, Ww.c, 


CATALOGUES 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on applivation. 
DULAU & ©0., 37, Sono Square. 





Just ready, and sent free. 


CATALOGUE of good SECOND- 


AC HAND BOOKS, Ancient and ms. including some rare 
First Editions of esteemed Modern Authors.—J. Warts, 50, Robertson- 
street, Hastings. 


Book BUYERS should have our LIST of 


NEW CHRISTMAS and PRESENTATION BOOKS, just 
realy. Post free on Fe t of address, The largest stock to select 
from in London.—A. Y YENNY, } eee Booksellers, 304, Strand, 
and 28 and 29, Bookse fiers’ Row, W 


“ li {RAN CE SCA: Roadside 

Tu To Conpicte the © Atalogue, 
DRAWING 8 ty. ‘Tiss FRAN I El 
already communicated them are —m. ', REGU ‘ESTED to AD- 
one 2 Se Secuetany of John Ruskin, Esq., Brantwood, Coniston, 
ancashire 


(PoE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
portant beoks on the Cure, on loan, post free, without charge.— 
Irnvnret, Messrs. Deacon's, 14, Leadenhall Street, London, E.c. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, now at 


the World's Fair, Chicago, is#™PEN to an ENG AGEMENT as 

COM MIBSION AGENT. Special Qualifications for Works of Art. 

Address, in first instance, M. Guairetrn, 13, Ashurst Street, 
Battersea, 8. W. 


Songs 3 of 
OWN 4 of 
who have not 


uE) 


JUST OUT, POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, 
No. III. 


Kighty-four Pages of New and Second-hand books on Oriental Subjects 
in the English Language, on SALE by 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Cvu., 


Parervoster Hovse, Cuanise Cross Roan. 


MARK TWAIN sv: 


OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY— 
“I had before been able, like most people, tostore up and Icse 
things in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed ne 
how to light upthecellar. It is the difference—to change he 
figure—between having money where you can't collect it,: nd 
having itin yourpocket. The Information cost me but lit le, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
from Prof. A. LOISETTEgi dew Oxford Street,London, ¥iC, 


Lrp., 





‘ Master. 


Recently published, crown 8vo, 6s. ' 


DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of Beliefs. 
By ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


** The whole book is very fresh in pou and expression, and shows many old questions in new and in interesting aspec' 
Take for instance......the treatment of ‘oversy in Chap. IV. and elsewhere. The discussion of this subject is igindl « a 
admirable, and seems to me to be one of the most attractive portions of a book which is excellent reading throughout.” 


Mind. 
“One of that rare but wwiaee class of books which ......the most penetrating and surest thinker finds it no waste of 
time deliberately to use...... book is Pailot in with augue, ene, and, though seety te to be most appreciated by the 
J mecpee ps trained student, ant be found full of instruction by serious read ane of oll classes. The illustrations employed 


ulled from many departments of familiar experience.’’—Jouwrnal of Education. 

“The volume teems with su ive thought, both for theoretic consideration and for practical on aes og the positive 
results at once enrich philosophic literature in a hitherto neglected department, and are not incommensurate with the effort 
by which they bave ben evolved.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“ This is a clever and readable book. It is not a text-book of logic, but a shrewd discussion | a plays round some very 
difficult problems, approaching them with a studied air of carelessness, but with more skill and knowledge than are to be 
found in mavy more pretentious volumes ..... The whole spirit of the book is healthy.” — Manchester Guardian. 

‘* Will certainly prove a valuable aid towards acousney of thought and accuracy of expression.” —Scotsman. 


Loxvon: LON LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 





MUDIES | 
SELECT 


‘READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 


LIBRARY.| 


or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and Dedicated, by oe, — | “> | “meee LEIGHTON 


SPANISH BOOKS. 








FO wre its Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. st 7 Ue we by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. | 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at | 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS _AN D PosT F POST FREE. 


. we wn ——— on Applied Art at 

University ege, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 

at the Royal Academy. = 
WITH 


and 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


| PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Reva SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
TER COLOURS.--The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES isnow OPEN. 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 5. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
Atrrep D. Fripp, R.W.S., Secretary 


[HE ART UNION of LONDON, 
112, STRAND. 


President: The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 
SUBSCRIBERS for the CoEt i ak are entitled to an ORIGIN: AL 
ETCHING y ROBERT MACBE' R.A., entitled “ LATE for 
the FERRY,” in addition to a chance of one out of man ar _ 
SUB- 


R 
G EA. R r PROOFS, 
HREE, and TW GUINEAS. The Society issu 
r, in two 8 8 only, a ine ezzotin D raving 0 r 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, soun'S MULLAIS" Picture, * K SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ.” The 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 4 ko oy) gees partes 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C. | s, 
- - aon ._  - i earth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | PROTOPLASiL: Physical Life and Law. 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, LIONEL BEALE, F.R. ~~ Facts and Argument against 
CARDIFF. Mechas teat Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndali, and many others. 
Harrison & Soxs, 59, Pall Mall. 











NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE ciTY BRANCH 
MUDIE'S SELECT "LIBRARY, Limited, 


Is Now Removed from 2, King Street, Cheapside, to | 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
(Mansion Hovse Env). 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 
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The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN, 
zee stipend of the Professor will be £350 Vet annum. Applications, 
together with testimonials, must be sent in before January the 10th. 
Por mee dy ow yy ap Ya to Ivor James, Registrar. 
University College, Cardi 
November 30th, 1892. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH , 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. VI., No. 10, —-DECEMBER.—1s. 6d. net. 
Yearly Subscription a Numbers), 13s. 6d., post free. 


KENYON—PAPY RUS” oH ‘AGMENTS of HYPERIDES and 

SEMOSTHEN vES. 

A. PALMER—C Rr aes 
ELEG, Lad MA 

J. i. KIRKL AND-On a FORMS QUOIUS, 

J. D.—ON the REMOTE DELIBERATIVE. 

FARNELL'S GREEK LYRIC POETRY. Watten Heapuam. 

HERBST’S NOTES on THUC. L—IV. E. C. Mancuant. 

MAX BONNET on the LATINITY of GREGORY of TUURS. H 

NertLesnir. 

TAYLOR'S WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GUSPELS. T. K 
ABporTrt. 


on the CONSOL. ad LIV. and 


FACULTY OF nen INE. 

The Council is about to proceed to APPOINTMENT of a | 
PROFESSOR of AN \ToMy anda P ROFESSOR of PHYSLOLOGY. | 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications, | 
pegether with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
before February 10th, 1893. 

For further articulars apply to 
University College, Cardiff, 

Dee. 13th, rs 


[HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS | Jnr; sonices 


| 

| 
GRANTS THE | NOT 

| 


QUOLEI, QUOM 


Ivon James, Registrar. 








Es. 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L. L.A. to WOMEN. The Gospel and Revelation of Peter. H. N. 
The Subjects of Eximination may be selected from any seven out of | Field Voles. H. A. Stroxe. 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 


Egypt and Mycenaean Antiquities . Svurn and C. Torr. 


. f » St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford: er itat” Birmingham, ‘Bristol, cardif Cheltenham, Cork, Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency and W ‘eight Standards. W. Wort 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Waldstein’s Excavations at Argos. Jane E. Hannisoy. 
—_ Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Truro, & Davip Nutr, 270 and 271, Strand. 


For Prospectus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the | ‘ ; 
oe Andrews, Monthly, Price 3d., or Post Free 34d. 
| 


M ISS LOUISA BROUGH (late Registrar THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 

of the Teachers’ Guild) begs to announce that she has cies Ss. BEESLY 
OPENED a high-class REGISTRY for SCHOOLMISTRESSES anil Edited by E. 8. BEESLY. 
PRIVATE GOVERNESSES at 25, Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. The First Number, to be published January 1, will contain— 

‘ HOME RULE for LONDON. By Freveric Harrison. 
H) LTHAM COL LEG KE, KENT. | THE USE and ABUSE of EXPERIMENTS on ANIMALS 
» Reyal Naval School. Dr. J. H. Briees. 
PEXPRANCE SCHOTAR: | p\YMENT of MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. By Tux Epiton 
‘ull particulars of Hea —- ! 
Reeves & Turser, 196, StRanxv. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & co's F .V. WHITE & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTABLE’S 
ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 


Vol. 1. BERNIER’S TRAVELS in 
the MOGUL EMPIRE. An Entirely 
New Edition, with a Frontispiece 
printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, 
other Illustrations and Three Maps. By 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. 
As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. Crown 
8vo, pp. liv—500. Prive 6s. net. 


Vol. 2. POPULAR READINGS in 
SCIENCE. By JOHN GALL, M.A., 
LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics 
and Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, 
and DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., 
LL.B., B.Se. With 56 Diagrams, a 
Glossary of Technical Terms, and an 
Index. Crown 8vo, pp.468. Price 5s. net. 


Vol. 3. AURENG-ZEBE: a Tragedy, 
by JOHN DRYDEN ; and Book II. of 

THE CHACE, a Poem by WILLIAM 
SOMERVILE. LEdited, with Bio- 

graphical Memoirs and Copious Notes, 

by K. DEIGHTON, B.A., Editor of 

“ Select Plays of Shakespeare.”” With a 

Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of 

the Emperor Akbar Deer - stalking. 

Crown 8vo, pp. xiii.—222. Price ds. net. 

“An interesting reprint of Dryden’s Tragedy......If any 
one wishes to realise by an hour’s easy reading the vast gulf 
which separates our knowledge of India and our concep- 
tions about India at the close of this nineteenth century 
from the views of our ancestors about India in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, we recommend this 
book to his notice. Mr. Deighton’s copious and suggestive 


foot notes will render the perusal both profitable and 


pleasant.” — Times. 


Vol. 4. LETTERS from a MAH- 
RATTA CAMP. By THOMAS DUER 
BROUGHTON. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir 
M. E. GRA DUFF, G.C.SL., 
F.R.S., Notes, Coloured and other 
Illustrations, very full Index and a 
Map. Price 6s. net. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. A Series 
of Ten Coloured Plates selected and Reproduced 
from the Engravings first Published in 1807, 
after Designs by Captain Thos. Williamson, of 
the Bengal Army. With an Introduction anda 
Description of each Plate. Oblong 4te. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in MOHAMMEDANISM, 
Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on 
Islam in England. By JOHN J. POOL. 
With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi.—-420. 
Crown 8vo, full cloth, price 6s. 

“* Asa ‘ popular text-book,’ dealing with some of the most 


picturesque aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary 
attention.’’— Times. 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE and 
REVIEW. A Publication which aims at in- 
teresting its Readers in the People of India, in 
their Literature, their History, their Art, and 
their Customs ; their various Phases of Develop- 
ment, and particularly in their Progress. Six- 
pence Monthly. Subscription, 5s. per annum, 
post-free. 


14, PARLIAMENT STREET, Wesruiystex. 





| 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(10 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


By the Author of gi aN B- 


“Molly Bawn.” 
. Ge 
x op By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of “ A Life’s Remorse,” 
Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The Hon. Mrs. Vereker,” “ Lady 
“There is a great deal of smart talk and sprightly love-making in 
* Nora Creina”.. ..pl ble entertai t is afforded by nearly all 
the minor characters, several of whom are quite delightful people..... 
as a collection of brilliant and fascinating character sketches * Nora 
Creina’ has claims to popularity that can scarcely fail to obtain general 
and cordial recognition.” — Daily Telegr sph. 

“The novel will be read with pleasure.”—Scotsman. 

“** Nora Creina’ is as vivacious as any of Mrs. Hungerford’s previous 
efforts.”—Spectotor. 





By Mrs. Lovett Comenen. 
A SISTER'S SIN. By the 


Author of “In a Grass Country,” “ A Daughter's rt,” &c. 


3 vols 

“ Mrs. Lovett Cameron never writes trash ; she does not overload her 
novels with ‘ padding,’ and her stories are always told in interesting 
fashion. Her latest work, ‘A Sister’s Sin,’ will surely become popularly 
approved. Indeed, we are not quite sure that it is not the best which 
this engaging writer has yet brought forth from the storehouse of her 
imagination. Every character is well drawn....each and all are drawn 
with masterly skill ...the pathos is never overstrained, the situations 
are natural, and the weaving of the web of retribution is managed with 
a delicate deftness which cannot but command sympathy and admira- 
tion.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“It is cleverly written and interesting.”— Athen teum. 


By Albert Kevill-Davies. 
MISS BLANCHARD of CHICAGO. 


By the Author of “ Marriage Up to Date,” “An American 
Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The story is brisk and taking and full of incident.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“* Miss Blanchard of Chicago’ is a most interesting book, written 
with a great deal of vivacity aid brighéness. Very few English authors 
have ‘ reduced’ their authors ‘ to so fine a point,’ and with one or two 
exceptions they are absolutely American enough to make even Bret 
Harte look to his monopoly of Westerners ... When Mr. Kevill-Davies 
tells his story simply it is charming ; replete with life, movement and 
colour. His characters are well drawn, very distinct....Miss Blan- 
chard is a delightful girl....Her father is an admirable sketch, abso- 
lutely true to the life, kindly, frank, and sturdy....We heartily com- 
mend this story toanyone who cares to know America and Americans 
as our Atlantic cousins know them, and we can promise readers a most 
agreeable hour with all Mr. Kevill-Davies's heroes, heroines, and 
supernumeraries.”—S :turday Review. 

“No more revolting swindle has been exposed in fiction since 
Dickens described Dotheboy’s Hall.”"— Truth. 

“The phases of life the author presents are given with evident sin- 
cerity and knowledge of the ground.....There is plenty of action and 
purpose with sundry scenes that appear to have been lived a we 

vithenacum. 





By B. L. Farjeon. 
THE MARCH of FATE. B 


ee Author of “‘The Mystery of M. Felix,” “A Young Girl's 
Jife,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mr. Farjeon in * The March of Fate’ has no greater rival than him- 
self. In his past books he has accustomed us to somewhat intricate 
plots, skilfully unravelled, and detective clues which finally resolve 
themselves into startling conclusions. *The March of Fate’ is, too, in 
some respects, a detective story, for the threads are in the hands of a 
private inquiry officer, but it includes other elements of human cha- 
racter and sensational incident, which will doubtless retain the interest 
of the novel-reader to the very last page..... ne author has written a 
story which has many evidences of cleverness and strength.” 
Doily Telegraph. 

« ...the reader may follow the adventures of the fair Monoria, 

without flagging, to the final chapter.”"—Athenaeum. 


By Mrs, Edward Kennard. 
WEDDED to SPORT. By the 


Author of “The Girl in the Brown Habit,” “That Pretty 
Little Horse-Breaker,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs Kennard has achieved at least one notable success in ‘Wedded 
to Sport ’.... Interspersed in the tale are many of those sporting scenes 
in the delineation of which the authoress has already won her repu- 
tation.”"—Daily Telegray h. 

“The book is distinctly read .ble, the interest hemg well kept up 
throughout, with a totally different ending to that expected by the 
reader.”— Vanity #..ir. 

“Graphic as ever in her pictures of the hunting field, and all that 
pertains to the favowiite national pastime.....‘ Wedded to Spor’ is 
not wanting either in vivacity or incident "—Morning Post. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 


(Illustrated) 1s. 
Containing Contributions by HUME NISBET, Mrs. EDWARD 
KENNARD, EDITIL STEWART DREWRY, LUCIE H. ARM- 
STRONG, EMILIA AYLMER GOWLNG, “ RITA,” and others, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
“LONDON SOCIETY.” 


(Illustrated) 1s. - 
Containing Contributions by the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY,” 
CURTIS YORKE, Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, MAY CROM- 
MELLIN, FAYR MADUUC, and others. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, SovrHamrron Srreer, Srranv, Lonvon. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN. 


MASTER FRANCIS RABELAIS. 


Five Books of the Lives, Heroic Deeds, and 
aenee of Gargantua and his Son Pantagruel. 
ated by Sir THOMAS URQUHART 
and PETER ANTONY MOTTEUX. With 
an Introduction - ANATOLE MON- 
TAIGLON and 14 Illustrations by L. Chalon. 

2 vols., imperial 8vo, price £3 3s. net. 

[ Ready. 
*,* Also 210 copies; on Japanese vellum, with 
Two Additional Illustrations, £6 63. net. (All 
subscribed.) 


ANACREON.—The Greck Text, 
with THOMAS STANLEY’S Translation of 
the ‘‘ Anacreontea.’’ Edited by A. H. BUL- 
LEN. With 10 Illustrations by J. Kk. 
Wegueliv. Feap. 4to, price £1 1s. net. 

[Next weel. 
*,* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an 
additional Illustration. Price £2 2s. net. 


W. J. LINTON.—EUROPEAN 
REPUBLICANS: Recollections of Mazzini 
and his Friends. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

[ Ready. 


GRANT ALLEN.—SCIENCE in 


ARUADY. Crown 8vo, price 5s. —[ Ready. 


C. J. WILLS and JOHN DAVID- 
SON.—LAURA RUTHVEN'’S WIDOW- 
HOOD: a Novel. 3 vols. At all Libraries. 


** The novel is bright, clever, and humorous.” 
Scotsman. 
“Two authors take credit for the story. One of 
them must surely be a man of genius.’’—Sypeaker. 


C. J. WILLS.— JOHN SQUIRES 
SECRET: a Novel. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


** The narrative is always bright.”’ 
St. James’s Gazette. 
** A rollicking story.””— Zimes. 


TOLD in the VERANDAH. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. [Second Edition. 


‘* The stories are so bright and readable that one can 
only be surprised that the modesty of the author 
should have caused him to send the volume forth 
anonymously,”’— World. 


MORLEY ROBERTS.—KING 
BILLY of BALLARAT, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. [Second Edition. 


MORLEY ROBERTS.—TILE 


MATE of the VANCOUVER. A Story. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





FAIRY TALES FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


MADAME D’AULNOY’S FAIRY 
TALES. With a Preface by ANNE THAC- 
KERAY RITCHIE, and numerous Illus- 
trations by Clinton Peters. cap. 4to, price 
is. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN.  Iilus- 
trated by C. M. Gere. Demy 8vo, price »s. 


‘*The very best fairy-book that we have seen this 
year (or indeed for many years).’’— Daily Chronicle. 


THEO. GIFT.—FAIRY TALES 
from the FAR EAST. Illustrated by O. Van 
Glehn. Feap. 4to, price 5s. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
j 16, Henxxierta Srxget, Covent GAnvey 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
ot, ae ae 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for JANUARY, 1893. 
I. DIANA TEMPEST, or NEMESIS. Chaps. I.-III. 
. THE MISTLETOEF. 
LETTERS of a MAN of LEISURE. 


. ARIOSTO. 
. GOWER STREET and its REMINISCENCES. 


. SQUIRE JACK, 
. THE COMING LAUREATE. 
Vill. SAMUEL PALMER. 
IX. BINGHAM’S IDEA. 
X. SPORT in the SNOW ; or, Bear-Hunting in Russia. 
XI. A MATTER of COURSE. 
XII. GRATIAM’S ROMANCE; or, Sunlight and Shadow. 
Chaps. I.-VI. wd 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “ The Danvers Jewels,” and “ Sir Charles Danvers,” 
and entitled 


“DIANA TEMPEST” 
Or, Nemesis. 
Will commence in the JANUARY Number of TEMPLE 
BAR, price One Shilling. 


ALSO A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


THE ROMANCE OF RECINALD GRAHAM ; 


Or, Sunlight and Shadow. 


Will commeuce in the JANUARY Number of 
TEMPLE BAR. [ Ready Dec. 20. 


BOOKS READY 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


. 


AT THE 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 
LIFE. By areean A. H. CROSSE. 2 vols., 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from Paintings or Sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 28s, 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 


By GORDON HAKE. Ineluding Recollections and 
Anecdotes of many Eminent Persons. 1 vol., demy 
8vo, 15s. 

* Leigh Hunt said of ‘John Bunele’ that it was ‘ written 
in better spirits’ than any other English book. This is a 
book that is quite as full of good spirits as ‘ John Buncle’— 
quite as full of wit which is wisdom and wisdom which is 
wit, and a whim finer than Amory’s own......These genial 
pages— pages as full of sunshine as a haymaking on a bright 
June day......”""— Athenaeum, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 


MAARTENS, Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,”’ 
and “‘An Old Maid’s Love.’’ 3 vols. ; 

“The story of Elias, God’s Fool, is in some respects 
beautiful, in all curious, and thickset with gems of thought. 
rhe picture of the creature with the clouded brain, the 
missing senses, the pure and holy soul, and the unerring 
sense of right, living in his deafness and darkness by the 
light and the law of love, is a very fine conception, and its 
contrast with the meanness and wickedness of bis surround- 
ings is worked out with high art.”— Wor/d, 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST 


was KING. 3vols. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 


THE STEP-SISTERS. 3 vols. 


By E. MACQUEEN GRAY. 








FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 


TON, Author of “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” * Nancy,” 
&c. In 1 vol., crown Svo. 


Ricit\np Bentixy & Son, New Burlington Street, 


| THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 


‘CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


i NOW READY, crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net ; 
cloth, 3s. net. 


'THE GOSPEL according to PETER 
and THE REVELATION of PETER. Two Lectures on 
the Newly Recovered Fragments, together with the 

| Original Texts. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College; and 

| MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of King’s College. 


PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A., F.R&S., 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Vol. V. Demy 4to, 25s. (To be 
completed in 10 vols.) 


CATALOGUE of the MUSIC in the 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. By J. A. 


FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. Demy Svo, 
7s, 6d. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH 
By the Rev. H. E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

[ Immediately. 





SUBJ ECT "S FOR 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893, 


Pitt Press Series. 


Souvestre.—Un Philosophe sous les 
TOITS. Edited with Notes by H. W. EVE, M.A, late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, Head Master of 
University College School, London. 2s.  { Zmmediately. 


Ponsard.— Charlotte Corday. [Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR R. ROPES, 
M.A.., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Hauff.—Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. 
Edited with Notes by the late A. SCH TTMANN, 
Ph D., and by J. W. CARTMELL, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College. 3s. (Immediately. 


Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited with 
Notes by KARL ‘HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in German at the University of Cambridge. 
3s, 6d. [Jmmediately. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico, Books II., 
., Wit! ish N . . G. 
M.A. Fellow of ‘Magdalene College. ay ieaeanantes 


Vergil—Aeneid, Book VI,, with Notes 


by A. + M A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford. 1s, 6d. 
Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited by J. 8. 
REID, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius 


College. 38s. 6d 


Lucretius.—Book V. With Notes and 
Introduction by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 2s. 


Livy.—Book IX., with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., late Head 
Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 2s. 6d. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book VI., with 
Eoglish Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College. 2s. 6d. 


Homer.—Odyssey, Book IX., with Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 6d. 


Euripides. — Heracleidz. With Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Weta by E, A. BECK, M.A., 


Fellow of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6 
With Maps, 


Thucydides.—Book VII. 
Notes, and Introduction. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, 
M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College. 5s. Orin Two Parts. PartI., Intro- 
duction and Text. Part II., Notes and Indexes. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books V. and 
VI. Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College. 2s. 





Lonvon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campripce Universtry Press Warenovse, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
7 NEW BOOKS. _ 


“ The finest Gift-book of the Season.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE CAPITALS of the WORLD. 
In Two Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound 
in _half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 
THREE GUINEAS NET. 

** A superb work.”—Daily News (leader). 
“In no similar work have artistic excellence and eeestptive power 
Ss. 


Standard. 


been more liberally put at the service of the world’s capi 
BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. i Dedicated to the Duke and 


Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full- 
Ph Coll uctions from Old 


vure, 
| ey and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2vols., 
a a 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUINEAS 


SIXTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 


MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- 
scripts of Father Joseph Obrwalder, late Priest of the 
Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully LIilustrated, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 

FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. 

By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. With numerous 
ustrations. Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

* One of the best of Christmas books.”— World. 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in 
CONGOLAND. By E. J. GLAVE, one of Stanley’s 
Pioneer Officers. Illustrated with 75 Woodcuts and Pen- 
and-Ink Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—New Votvme. 


CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. 
EDWARD A. STUART, M.A., Vicar of St. James’s, 
,~ ey With Phctogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. 


From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. New Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: her Life, 
Letters, and Journals. Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
With 2 Portraits uf Mies Alcott, and a View of her Con- 
ray? Home. New Edition. 450 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. 

By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Fifth and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS SHOE- 


MAKERS. By WILLIAM EDWARD WINKS. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNA- 


MENT, applied to the Work of Elemen and Technical 
Schools. By FRANCOIS LOUIS SCHAUERMANN. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


THE PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story 
of Adventure in the Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY 
AINSLIE, Author of “ Lost in Japan.” &c. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 


ELFIE’S VISIT to CLOUDLAND and 
the MOON. By FRANCES V. AUSTEN. With many 
Illustrations by E. J. Austen. Demy 4to, cloth ex., 3s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN JANUARY. By Laura E. 
RICHARDS. With Dlustrations by Frank T. Merril 


THE RAT’S PLAINT: an Old Legend. 
Translated from the Original Chinese by ARCHIBALD 
LITTLE, F.R.G.8. Printed on Japanese crépe paper at 
Tokyo, in colours, 5s. 


NIPONESE RHYMES and JAPANESE 
JINGLES. By MAE ST. JOHN BRAMHALL. Printed 
on Japanese crépe paper at Tokyo, in colours, 5s. 


Three New Novels, at all Libraries. 


WOLFENBERG. By William Black. 


3 vols., crown Svo. 


THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: 


a Realistic and Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 172!. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “The Life of 
William Cowper,” &c. Two vols , crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By 
AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
“ Friend Olivia,” &e. 1 vol , crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Christmas 
Number. Complete in itself. Price Is. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1892. 
No. 1076, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 


Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service. By 
Major Le Caron. (Heinemann.) 


Pernars in an age miscalled prosaic, few 
people have realised that there still exists 
such a calling as that of a spy: certainly 
fewer still have conceived that one who 
follows it can be called above other men a 
true patriot or a person of exceptional virtue. 
A sort of mediaeval savour seems to hang 
about the name: the notion is of something 
fortunately as antiquated as unhonoured. 
Spies there may be no doubt in war, though 
even then a person of nice honour is not 
supposed to clamour for the post: but none 
now, one thinks, pursue this devious way 
in civil life. The spy of former days is lost 
in the impersonal respectability of organi- 
sation; and he flourishes now under the 
name of “ detective,” or takes on the de- 
lusive glamour of literary enterprise, and 
affects credit as a ‘‘reporter.” But that 
there should still be spies of the good old 
kind, year after year pursuing their hazard- 
ous avocation, labouring for a modest 
pittance at their task of systematic betrayal 
in hopes of an honoured retirement—rude 
donati—at last ; perfecting the daily practice 
of treachery, serene in the unruffled con- 
sciousness of civic virtue; professionally 
taking oaths to break them, and ready in 
the end stoutly to maintain their right to 
the crown of patriotism, this indeed has 
somewhat escaped modern comprehension. 

We see the miscreant apostles of mis- 
cellaneous murder laid by the heels, the 
war material of Celtic disaffection surprised 
and confiscated, and filibustering invasions 
and braggadocio “ risings” brought to 
nought; and we thankfully credit it all 
to the collective address of ‘‘the police.” 
But who dreams of the cool and wary spy, 
the traitor to treason itself, the Pharisee of 
revolution praying for the cause that he 
may be seen of men, who transmits weekly 
from the very shrine of the conspiracy the 
names, the plans, and the whereabouts of 
his unsuspecting associates? Yet upon this 
slight foundation a great edifice of public 
safety rests: without his timely aid the 
police — ace their beat in vain. 

Major aron is a man who for twenty 
years has lived this life, has served his 
country after his fashion by betraying 
his friends, has brought himself with 
marvellous adroitness to the issue of it 
all without scathe or hurt, and has now 
settled down to domestic quiet and the com- 
position of his memoirs, with a brow as 
unruffied and a heart as steady as when he 








tions to Scotland-yard, or strolled from the 
House of Commons to pour Mr. Parnell’s 
fresh unbosomings into the receptive ear of 
Mr. Anderson. He mixed with the arch 
priests of American-Irish sedition, he saw 
them off their guard, and found some of 
them honest, silly, drunken fanatics, some 
coarse pilferers, some ruffians callous and 
astute as ever went unhung. He draws 
their portraits with the sharp outline and 
neat precision of an etcher. The Irish race, 
with its —— passion for playacting, 
plotting, and intrigue, seems perpetually 
fecund in producing its own betrayers: the 
fertility of its schemers in arranging political 
plans, their astuteness in managing parties, 
is equalled only by the constant and shame- 
less self-seecking and the open rivalry in 
self-advancement of those who work the 
party machine. Without much parade of 
words, the Major quietly lets us know how 
Egan, coarse, ill-educated, full of animal 
spirits, gifted with a fine single eye to his 
own advantage, lived in Paris a life of 
cheery self-indulgence at the expense of the 
dupes who subscribed the funds to which 
he served as treasurer. He draws us Cronin, 
murdered beyond doubt, and murdered 
oad at the instigation of Alexander 
ullivan: big, comely, plausible, strenuous, 
always ‘spoiling for a fight,” always 

eedy of personal prominence. Once a 
ruggist’s desaaa, he forced his way into 
the ranks of that curiously compounded 
calling, the medical profession of the United 
States, and did a bustling practice in 
Chicago, till he fell a victim to the man 
whom he had provoked by exposure 
and opposed because he wished to oust 
him from his paradise of malversation. 
Blackest rogue of all, Alexander Sullivan 
stands out from this canvas with admirable 
distinctness: clever, unscrupulous, careful 
only of himself, subordinating everything 
to his personal ambition, using Irish politics 
as a stepping stone to advancement in 
American affairs, and reckless who or what 
suffered, if only he succeeded himself. Among 
the vulgar, sordid crowd of dynamiters, 
drunken, quarrelsome, incontinent of speech, 
irresolute in animosity, inconstant in design, 
we see Sullivan sitting silent in the back- 
ground, watching and weighing his tools— 
the doctors, lawyers, priests, and merchants 
of the Irish-American conspiracy, as ava- 
ricious and base, but less dexterous than 
himself ; and still he 


makes no sign. . . . There is no possibility of 
your missing him as you pass him by. There 
he sits, quiet, watchful, and alert; you cannot 
mistake the man. There is a sense of power 
and intelligence in that clean-cut, clean-shaven 
face of his, Jit up by its bright, daring eyes. 
Had you but heard him speak, the lesson of his 
presence would have been complete. His clear 
trumpet voice, rising and falling with the play 
of a practised orator; his choice, finished dic- 
tion; his well-reasoned, well-arranged argu- 
ments, and the graceful gesture and movement 
of his whole body, oul prove to you that 
there at least was a man gifted to command 
and competent to control.” 


Yet of all these characters, so sinister yet 
bold, such strange mixtures of patriotism 
and unscrupulousness, Major Le Caron’s is, 


‘through all this din and turmoil sits and }- 


the most eminent. Chance and the love of 
adventure made Thomas Beach turn spy ; 
occasion and the love of his country, it 
seems, kept him in that ambiguous calling. 
He served with credit and distinction iu the 
Federal Army 3 war; and emerging 
with the rank of Major and the nom de 
guerre of Le Caron, he devoted himself to 
the study and practice of medicine, in its 
humbler walks of keeping “drug stores” 
and miscellaneous country cures. An acci- 
dent brought to the knowledge of the 
English Home Secretary of the day that 
young Beach’s acquaintance with John 
O’Neill enabled him to pick the brains of 
that leaky intriguer, at the government 
offered him the post of salaried spy in the 
Fenian campsof America. Le Caron accepted 
the commission, and discharged his strange 
duty with courage, fidelity, and success. 
Over and over again he stood on the verge 
of detection ; and at any moment discovery 
was like to have cost him his life. Such is 
at least his own belief, and he surely ought 
to know; yet it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the need of lynx-like vigilance was 
quite so imperative as the reminiscent Major 
fancies. For twenty years, thanks to 
Thomas Beach and his periodical reports, 
we gather that whatever was to be known 
about Irish-American machinations was 
known in Scotland-yard. Acting on this 
information, the “‘ resources of civilisation ”’ 
made a very fair match of it with the devices 
of rebellious savagery. Such an unbroken 
run of ill-luck must surely have convinced 
the most haphazard of Celts that someone 
was betraying the association’s plans from 
within. Every illegal association the Irish 
race ever knew bred its own betrayers 
as soon as a price was to be earned 
by the betrayal. To wary rogues like 
Sullivan, this perpetual succession of 
thwarted enterprises must have told its 
own tale ; Sullivan cannot have doubted that 
the British Government had secured the 
services of some one of his own most devoted 
servants. To him, however, that mattered 
little. To be enriched with Irish-American 
gold and flattered by native American poli- 
ticians was his end; this was for him the 
final cause of the Clan-na-Gael, not the 
liberation of Ireland or the dissolution of 
Sir William Harcourt. Too much success 
for dynamite might have compromised him 
even with the semi-criminal tolerance of 
American Republican ‘ bosses;” and the 
credulity and open-handedness of the Irish 
poor was to Sullivan a very Pactolus, which 
years of impotent intrigue scarcely at last 
dried up. Sullivan may never have suspected 
Le Caron; but he can hardly have doubted 
that among his friends the British agent was 
to be found; and finding him after all a 
blessing in disguise, he was no doubt very 
contented to leave him in useful and un- 
molested obscurity. 

Whether this be or be not the explanation 
of Le Caron’s long immunity from detection, 
he certainly played his part out with a cool 
self-possession that places his nerve and 
discretion beyond dispute. But his most 
interesting trait is his own appreciation of 
himself. He does not see, nor has he ever 
been able to see, anything to cavil at in the 
calling of a spy. There are diversities of 








penned despatches from dynamite conven- 





for audacity and for patriotism of a kind, 
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ifts, that is all: some are politicians, and 

etray their party; some theologians, and 
betray their god; his lot has been to be a 
spy, and he, at least, has never betrayed 
any man or any cause, except the persons 
and the cause of his country’s foes. The 
quality above all others on which he piques 
himself is a nice honour, a truthfulness that 
weighs words with punctilious scruple, a 
moral purity that casts a slur in the com- 
parison upon the political chastity of the 
paragons of public life. Says his preface : 


“There is no such thing as romance to be 
indulged in here. The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth is what I have set 
myself to tell regarding all those matters with 
which I shall deal. There are many things of 
course to which I may not refer; but with 
respect to those upon which I feel at liberty to 
touch, one unutterable characteristic will apply 
all through, and that will be the absolute 
truthfulness of the record. 

“This may seem strange language, coming 
from one who, for over a quarter of a century, 
has played a double part, and who to-day is 
not one whit ashamed of any single act done in 
that capacity. Men’s lives, however, are not 
to be judged by the outward show and the 
visible suggestions, but rather by the inward 
sentiments and promptings, which accept con- 
science at once as the inspirer of action and 
arbiter of fate. It is hard, I know, to expect 
people in this cold, prosaic age of ours to fully 
understand how a man like myself should, of 
his own free will, have entered upon a life such 
as I have led, with such pureness of motive 
and absence of selfish instinct as to entitle me 
to claim acceptance at the bar of public opinion 
as an honest and a truthful man. 

**Yet such is my claim. When, years ago, 
as these subsequent pages will show, I was 
first brought into contact with Fenian affairs, 
no fell purpose, no material consideration, 
prompted me to work against the revolutionary 
ane pow A young man, proud of his native 
and, and fullof patriotic loyalty to its traditions, 
I had no desire, no intention, to do aught but 
frustrate the schemes of my country’s foes. 
When, later on, I took my place in the ranks of 
England’s defenders, the same condition of 
mind prevailed, though the conditions of service 
verted. . . » There is a popular fiction, I know, 
which associates with my work fabulous pay- 
ments and frequent rewards. Would that it 
had been so! Then would the play of memory 
be all the sweeter for me. But, alas! the facts 
were all the other way.” 


The Major’s defence then may evidently 
be left very safely in his own hands; nor 
could the mental problem of his case have 
been more nicely stated. He, an “ honest 
and a truthful man,” to whom “ conscience 
is the inspirer of action,” played a ‘‘ double 
part” for the best years of his life, on a 
salary of which he laments the inadequacy 
but not the fact. Certainly, whatever else 
may be thought of him, his courage is 
beyond dispute, and the proof is still with 
us. But, after all, what is there in such a 
career except its novelty to stir misgivings 
in the most self-searching breast? The 
stratagems of war are only less fair than 
those of love. To the enterprising press- 


man that is but professional ardour which, 
on another stage, might lead to Holioway. 
Who to secure the text of a most secret 
treaty would not pick an ambassador’s 
pocket? Nay, the country perhaps would 
doubt if it quite got its money’s worth, but 
for a lurking notion that the most correct 





and urbane of its diplomatists know how to 
unlock on occasion the archives of foreign 
chancelleries. Even George Washington 
could perhaps have told a lie if he had 
thought there was a fair chance of not being 
found out. Perhaps it is only prudery that 
prefers the Victoria Cross to the honours of 
the Secret Service; and at any rate Major 
Le Caron is entitled to be taken at his word, 
to be regarded as an honest if eccentric 
patriot, whose adroitness, tenacity, and 
almost stoical calm are equally beyond dis- 
pute and depreciation. And if his virtues are 
enhanced by their rarity, civilisation may 
perhaps breathe the more freely for that. 

J. A. Hamirton. 








Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition. 
By Charles Godfrey Leland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tuts fine volume, which is devoted to the 
witchcraft of the Tuscan Romagna, may be 
compendiously characterised as antiquarian- 
ism touched with humour. In it we have 
the creator of Hans Breitmann in the charac- 
ter of a witch-finder; and not only has he 
found the witches, but when found he has 
made an excellent noteof them. Indeed he 
has persuaded them to reveal their magical 
secrets, their spells, and their incantations, 
and these he now gives to us ‘‘ writ in choice 
Italian” with a neat metrical translation 
of his own. 

The principal scene of Mr. Leland’s 
labours is the district lying round Forli and 
stretching eastwards to the pinewood of 
Ravenna—which till the eighth century 
formed part of the Romagna or Exarchate 
of Eastern Rome. Here witchcraft or 
stregheria, lovingly termed by the peasants 
la vecchia religione— something more than a 
sorcery and something less than a faith ”— 
still survives, though it can hardly be said 
to flourish. Here men still appeal to those 
Etruscan homologues and predecessors of 
Jove and Bacchus and Mercury, Tinia and 
Faflons and Teramo, as well as to the oldest 
gods of rural Rome, Pan and Silvanus and 
the Fauns; while a crowd of minor spirits, 
perhaps more ancient than either, still haunt 
rock and waterfall and wood, still sport like 
the white lady below the ruined castle, or 
play like lubber fiends in the kitchens of the 
podert. But though scores of the peasants 
know much on the subject, it is as amateurs 
only : when serious work is on hand they go 
to a respectable strega or stregone (witch or 
wizard) much as their betters would go to a 
respectable solicitor. These humble practi- 
tioners, who are generally members of 
mystic families, are (apparently) not im- 
postors; but, on the contrary, have a lively 
faith in their own powers. Nor is this 
surprising, seeing that they are denounced 
in all seriousness by the priests as im- 
pious, and are looked askance at by the 
police. One of Mr. Leland’s confiden- 
tial witches assured him, as Count de 
Gubernatis assured Mr. Gladstone, that 
there was ten times as much heathenism in 
Tuscany as Catholicism, only what the 
Count called heathenism, she called Ja 
veechia religione. Another, who was so far 
a Catholic that she wore a medal of a saint 
on her bosom, protested warmly that the 











old was her real religion ; and, of course, by 
comparison with witchcraft, Christianity is 
a thing of yesterday. This “ old religion” 
seems to be in the condition in which so 
many of the Italian frescoes were a few 
years agu. It is very ancient and ruinous, 
and has been repeatedly restored by different 
hands and at different periods. From time to 
time great pieces have fallen, and new 
‘* unconformable’’ work has been inserted. 
The result is that, though a good deal 
remains, it consists chiefly of crumbling 
and disjointed fragments, and Mr. Leland 
has done a great thing in picking up 
so many pieces and loosely putting 
then together. He has added a good 
deal of interesting matter in the way 
of conjecture and — and the 
comment, if less valuable than the text, is 
most agreeably flavoured with the refresh- 
ing acid of his humorous personality. 

Of course the genuine stregheria is purely 
heathen, and has ‘nothing to say to the 
inhabitants of the Christian hell and heaven. 
But the belief of the early Fathers that the 
heathen gods were really devils is doubtless 
responsible for having provided many an 
old witch story with a new set of 
Christian characters. The number of 
witches and wizards still seems consider- 
able, nor is this so odd when we learn that 
one may become a strega or stregone with- 
out intending it. Mr. Leland gives more 
than one instance where the endowment has 
been received by a process known to lawyers 
as a donatio mortis causa. If a dying witch 
says, ‘Oh, dear, I have nobody to leave it 
to,” and the priest ventures to reply (as 
why should he not), “ Oh, leave it to me,” 
then he will, on the old lady’s death, find 
himself legatee of her occult powers, and 
cannot disclaim the legacy. To attempt to 
make a selection from Mr. Leland’s book 
would, if practicable, be unfair, for the cake 
is nearly all plums. It must suffice to say 
that students of the old religion will not 
look in vain for any spirit entitled to a 
seat in the Etruscan Pantheon, and for 
everyone the appropriate invocation is 
furnished. There is also a fine col- 
lection of spells, as distinguished from 
invocations. There are the spells of the 
spider and the hare and the green lizard 
for the colic, and of the swallow for 
sore eyes; while anybody who desires to 
find out if a lover be faithful, or to make 
anybody else’s lover unfaithful, has an 
embarrassing choice of facilities. These are 
generally very quaint in form, though many 
of them are, in substance, common all the 
world ever. Mr. Leland has, too, the true 
collector’s eye for odd bits of information 

icked from all sorts of out-of-the-way 
iterature. Such, for instance, is the 
Turkish story of the marriage of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, whose name was, it 
appears, Zuleika. He tells us, too, that 
the marriage took place on a Friday, the 
day of Venus or Turanna, “ everywhere the 
lucky day till the _— spoiled it,” so that, 
as he puts it, “Mrs. Potiphar, as women 
always do, had her way in the end.” 

The volume is prettily and profusely 
illustrated, though very few of the illustra- 
tions belong to the strictly indigenous art 
of Etruria. The greater part of the designs 
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seem to have been taken or made up by 
Mr. Leland from Hellenic-Etruscan vases 
and mirrors—work, we may suppose, sent 
from Greece to the markets of Luna and 
Tarquinii, or executed in Greek factories 
established in Etruscan cities. By excep- 
tion, one or two figures—that, for example, 
of Cupra, the male version or partner of the 
Etruscan form of Hera—are of the hybrid 
Phoenician type, of which examples are 
common in the Cesnola collection. It is, 
perhaps, only right to say that, as might 
be expected, the bed rock of Shamanism, 
which may truly be said to date from the 
days before decency, crops out occasionally 
during Mr. Leland’s researches; but the 
reader who knows anything about sorcery 
will not be unprepared. 
Reoinatp Hvueues. 








The Life of Thomas Paine. With a History 
of his Literary, Political, and Religious 
career in America, France, and England. 
By Moncure Daniel Conway. In 2 vols. 
(Putnams.) 


Tuomas Pare died in the year 1809; and 
now, eighty-three years afterwards, Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway undertakes to give to 
the world something like a complete and 
accurate account of his career and his 
opinions. The thought which first suggests 
itself in the presence of this circumstance is 
one which, it is evident, has been present in 
the mind of Mr. Conway himself, and has 
moved him deeply : namely, that shameless 
injustice has too long been done to the 
memory of Thomas Paine. This narrative 
now before us, which Mr. Conway has 
striven diligently to make veracious and 
complete, exhibits Thomas Paine as a 
person totally different from the vulgar, 
dissolute, blasphemous, unscrupulous “ Tom 
Paine” of the popular illusion ; and if we 
are to take Mr. Conway’s account as sub- 
stantially correct—which, indeed, we must 
—it is abundantly clear that the man has 
been grievously wronged by public opinion. 

The publication of this biography, after 
an interval of eighty-three years, is, how- 
ever, significant in another way. Not many 
men, calumniated during life-time and 
after death, and generally regarded in the 
light of those calumnies, would have been 
remembered for so long a period sufficiently 
well to make such a biography as this, we 
will not say desirable, Tut even possible. 
The slanders and all memory of the person 
slandered would have died out altogether. 
The author of Zhe Rights of Man and the 
Age of Reason is, however, by no means 
forgotten, either by enemies or by friends. 
To a good many honest people to-day his 
name is almost as unwelcome as it was to 
some of the contemporaries of his later 
years. That he should be remembered— 
whether in spite of the scorn with which he 
has been treated, or in consequence of it—is 
striking testimony to some quality of great- 
ness in the man and in the work he did. If 
Thomas Paine had been such a rascal as his 
enemies have made him out to be, or if he 
had been a good man of an ordinary kind, 
the world would have forgotten him before 
now. As it is, his name at least has sur- 


worth while for Mr. Conway, who thinks he 
has been wronged, to try and see him 
righted. Mr. Conway’s self-appointed task 
has not been to lift his hero from obscurity, 
and show that time and mankind had 
wronged him in sending him there, but to 
substitute a true history for a well-known, 
a too well-known, false history. The many 
who have never even seen a line of his 
works, when Mr. Conway’s book comes 
before them, will not need to ask, Who is 
this Thomas Paine? but only, What is the 
truth about him ? 

Let us hope, now that the opportunity is 
offered, intelligent men and women will 
take the trouble to learn it by familiarising 
themselves with the present well-told story 
of one who, if humanly faulty in eome 
respects, was nevertheless essentially excel- 
lent, being an honest, courageous, broad- 
minded and large-hearted man. Itis surely 
pleasant to find that one we have long re- 
= asa power for evil was really worthy. 

f itis good to welcome the repentant sinner, 
it is still better to discover he was no such 
sinner as we had —~ Therefore, we 
may assume that Mr. Conway’s book will 
come as good tidings to many who have 
honestly, but ignorantly, thought badly of 
Thomas Paine. He may not have been 
quite such a supreme figure in his day as 
his enthusiastic biographer represents him. 
A biographer should be well endowed with 
the critical faculty in active, working order, 
and Mr. Conway is too much of an en- 
thusiast to be a perfect critic. Still, after 
making every proper allowance for personal 
feeling, we are well within the bounds of 
truth when we say that to France and to 
America, in their times of extreme need, 
Thomas Paine was a benefactor. His 
services to France at the period of the 
Revolution were much greater than the 
Revolutionists themselves ever knew; had 
they appreciated his calm judgment and 
heeded his wise counsel, the course of his- 
tory would have been changed for the 
better. Much of his counsel was heeded in 
America ; and famous contemporaries of his, 
who had every opportunity of knowing him 
at his worst as well as at his best, held 
him in esteem. George Washington, for 
example, when at the height of his power 
and popularity, invited the nation to give 
to Paine some substantial token of its 
gratitude, and was not ashamed to sub- 
scribe himself as his friend. Since Paine’s 
death there have always been some persons 
ready to bear witness in his favour; but 
usually they have been comparatively few 
in numbers, and not always influential. 
Hitherto no such well sustained appeal as 
Mr. Conway’s, on his behalf, has ever been 
made to the logic of facts. 
Mr. Conway is very angry about the mis- 
representation to which Paine has been 
subjected, and we cannot blame him. Yet 
if, while writing his book, he could have 
kept these causes for indignation out of his 
thoughts, and, ignoring for the time the 
prevailing prejudice, had presented his 
weighty facts and drawn his inferences as 
so much calm, dispassionate history, his 
work would have been all the better. As it 





vived ; so that, even at this late day, it is 





stands, itis frequently “h *Y* of a brief 
held on Paine’s behalf. . Conway may 





yet see his way to condense the present narra- 
tive into a plain statement, such as we 
suggest, and to issue it in a form adapted 
to general circulation, with, perhaps, com- 
panion volumes containing Paine’s own 
principal writings. Iu this way he would 
reach a much wider audience than he can 
hope for at present. 

t is not difficult to understand how 
Paine came to be slandered. Misrepresen- 
tation seems to have been due, in the first 
instance, to the action of personal enemies 
of his own. He was an outspoken man, 
not only on topics with which the many 
agreed, but on others about which free 
criticism is not readily tolerated. Even 
within the limits of political controversy, he 
would probably have made some enemies ; 
but, in the long run, more friends. He 
was not, however, a politician, or, for that 
matter, a theologian either, so much as a 
man imbued with a spirit of freedom and a 
love of justice and truth. Thus his an- 
tagonism was to all kinds of fetters and 
tyranny and sham. He allied himself with 
parties when their policy was in the direc- 
tion of his own effort, but he was not a 
partisan. In France, so long as the king 
stood for tyranny he was against him; but 
when the king was dethroned and imprisoned 
and his life was in danger, he became, in 
Paine’s eyes, a fellow mortal in distress, 
and Paine incurred some risk to his own 
life in trying to save that of the unhappy 
monarch. Paine was a friend of the Revo- 
lution while the Revolution was a struggle 
for liberty; but when the revolutionists 
proved in their hour of triumph that they, 
too, were only tyrants, he fell into a state of 
despair. 

‘Had this revolution been conducted con- 
sistently with its principles,” he wrote to 
Jefferson in 1793, *‘there was once a good 
prospect of extending liberty through the 
greatest part of Europe, but I now relinquish 
that hope ” (vol. ii., p. 52). 

In America, also, he was with the Revolu- 
tion, but was heretic enough to insist that 
negroes should have liberty as well as white 
men. When, in 1804, Louisiana demanded 
admission as a State, with the right to 
* continue the importation of negro slaves,” 
Paine reminded the memorialists of the 
“ mischief caused in France by the posses- 
sion of power before they understood 
principles,” and declared their guilty notion 
of enslaving others was proof of their 
apo of human “rights.” It was in 
the same spirit that he invaded the more 
dangerous theological territory. Not being 
a diplomatist, but—to use Mr. Conway’s 
apt phrase—a ‘soldier for mankind,” his 
onslaught was rather rough and rude, and 
so aroused bitter enmity. If he had ex- 
pressed himself differently, he might have 
avoided trouble. Martyrdom is often the 
penalty, not of what people do or say, so 
much as of the way they do or say it. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who made deeper inroads 
into the popular theology than ever Paine 
did, was never cast out. But then he 
attacked with rapier thrusts, while Paine, 
after the manner of the John Bull he was, 
attacked with blows. Paine’s enemies 
thereupon fastened upon his faults and 








magnified them. For a brief period he had 
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taken to excessive drinking; his enemies 
proclaimed him a drunkard. Of course 
they called him an atheist: in reality, as 


any reader of his works can see, he was no | 


atheist, but what was in those days called 
a deist, something a little different from the 
modern theist. But, what does it matter 
now, the particular “ist” he believed in 
and proclaimed? We are more concerned 
that the man himself had the courage of 
his opinions, and was willing to incur the 

enalties of declaring them because he 
Lenestiy believed he was thereby doing 


good. Wa rer Lewin. 








The Deluge: an Historical Novel. By 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. ‘Translated from 
the Polish by J. Curtin. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Tue present volume is the fourth in the 
great cycle of historical works by means of 
which the eminent Polish novelist, Sienkie- 
wicz, has set before himself the task of 
illustrating some of the past glories and 
calamities of his unhappy country. That a 
purely historical and mainly descriptive 
story of such heroic dimensions should find 
a sale nowadays is surprising perhaps, 
but it certainly speaks well for the public 
taste, for Potop (or “The Deluge,” to 
give it its English title) is a work of as 
indisputable genius as Tolstoi’s Peace 
and War. Like Tolstoi’s masterpiece, too, 
Sienkiewicz’s deals with a great national 
catastrophe, the invasion and partial con- 
quest of Poland by Charles Gustavus of 
Sweden. In the year 1655—hoping to 
realise Gustavus Adolphus’ dream of em- 
pire, and taking advantage of the sore 
straits of the Polish Republic when in- 
volved in a ruinous conflict with its re- 
bellious Cossacks, aided by the Russians— 
the masterful young Swede crossed the sea 
with 50,000 men, and burst like a deluge 
upon Poland. Helped by domestic traitors, 
he succeeded, within six months, in con- 
quering nearly the whole country. John 
Casimir, the Polish king, abandoned and 
betrayed, fled to Silesia ; and the end seemed 
to have come when the mighty Radzivils of 
Lithuania threw off their allegiance and 
openly proclaimed Charles Gustavus King 
of Poland. But deliverance was already 
at hand. The attempt of the Swedes to 
storm the monastery of Czenstochowa, the 
home of the miraculous image of Our Lady, 
sent a thrill of horror through Catholic 
Poland, while the insolence of the Nor- 
therners galled the pride of the martial 
nobility to the quick. The nation flew to 
arms under the heroic Stephen Czarniecki 
(vir molestissimus, as the Swedish king called 
him); John Casimir returned from exile ; 
and a war of extermination began against 
the invader, a war which reduced one half 
of Poland to ashes, but finally freed her 
from the most formidable danger that had 
yet befallen her. 

Interwoven with this great national drama 
is the sweet story of the loves of Kmicic, 
the young banneret of Orsha, and the 
matchless lady Olenka Billevich. The hero, 
Kmicie, a typical Pole of the period, violent 
to brutality, brave to extravagance, not 
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| without noble instincts, but relapsing into 
| savagery amidst the prevailing lawlessness, 
'Kmicic is already well on his way to the 
gallows when he falls in with the heroine, 
_who, by the power of her love and the 
nobility of her character, gradually chastens 
and subdues him, though his probation is 
long and bitter and not without many 
relapses. Finally, however, he purges his 

ast offences by bloody penance and knightly 
Sate and is rewarded with the hand and 
heart of his lady, who, after long doubting 
him, discovers, to her joy, that her prayers 
on his behalf have not been altogether in 
vain. 

With infinite skill the author uses this 
delightful love story simply as a means of 
thoroughly acquainting us with seventeenth 
century Poland; and we shall search the 
literatures of Europe in vain for anything 
so vivid and so thrilling as the historical 
tableaux which he unfolds before us with 
epic breadth and force. Kmicic takes an 
active part in nearly all the great events of 
the war, and is brought into contact with 
all the leading personages of the day. We 
cannot pay a higher compliment to the 
author’s genius than by saying that his 
descriptions, both of men and of events, are 
so enthralling that even the interesting 
story of Kmicie and Olenka takes the second 
place in our thoughts, while we follow with 
bated breath the triumphs of the Swedes 
and the agonies of the Poles with the intense 
hope that their respective rdles may ere 
long be reversed. But, in truth, Sienkie- 
wicz possesses the historical imagination of 
a Tolstoi or a Meinhold; all he tells us 
seems stamped with the hallmark of truth. 
He is a perfect master of the art of descrip- 
tion; and whether the scene described be a 
banquet or a battle-field, a lover’s success 
or a lover’s revenge, whether he be terrible 
or pathetic, grave or gay, he always im- 
presses us with a sense of power. What, 
for instance, can be finer in its way than 
the following description of High Mass at 
the monastery of Czechstochowa? (We have 
taken the liberty of slightly altering Mr. 
Curtin’s version. ) 

‘*In the chapel there was a ruddy gloom not 
entirely dispersed by the rays of candles burning 
on the altar. Coloured rays fell also through 
the window-panes, and all these gleams, red, 
violet, golden, fiery, quivered on the walls, 
slipped along the carvings . . . made their 
way into dark depths bringing forth to sight 
indistinct forms buried, as it were, in a dream. 
Mysterious glimmers ran along and united with 
the darkness, so that all distinction between 
light and darkness was lost. The candles on 
the altar had golden halos; the smoke from 
the censers formed purple mists; the white 
robes of the monks serving Mass reflected, as 
it were, the tints of a darkling rainbow. All 
things there were half visible, half veiled, un- 
earthly ; the gleams were unearthly, the gloom 
was unearthly, mysterious, majestic, beatific, 
full of prayer, adoration, and holiness. From 
the nave of the church came the deep sound of 
human voices like the mighty sound of the sea ; 
but in the chancel deep silence reigned, broken 
only by the voice of the priest chanting Mass. 
, . The organ accompanied the chanting of 
the priest, and gave forth tones mild and sweet, 
flowing, as it were, from flutes beyond the 
earth. At moments their music seemed to distil 
like water from its source ; then, again, they 
fell softly but swiftly like dense rain showers in 








May. Suddenly there was a thunder of drums 
and clarions. A quiver passed through every 
heart. The curtain before the ikon [of Our 
Lady] was drawn aside, and a flood of diamond 
light flowed down upon the faithful. Groans 
and weeping were heard throughout the church. 
‘Salve Regina’! criedthe nobles . . . . but 
the peasants cried: ‘Most Holy Lady! Golden 
Lady ! Queen of Angels! save us, succour us, 
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have mercy upon us’ ! 


The spirited description of the famous 
charge of the Lithuanian hussars at the 
great battle of Warsaw shows that tho 
author is as much at home in the din and 
turmoil of war as amidst the awfulness of 
the sanctuary; but it is unfortunately too 
long to quote in full, while to mutilate 
it would be a sin. As a specimen of 
Sienkiewicz’s historical portraits, however, 
we give the following sketch of Charles 
Gustavus : 


“The King took the letter and began to 
read, while the Polish envoys regarded him 
curiously, for they had never seen him before. 
He was a man in the flower of his age, as dark 
in complexion as though born an Italian or a 
Spaniard. His long hair, black asa raven’s wing, 
fell behind his ears to his shoulders. . . . His 
brows were greatly elevated, as if he were in 
perpetual astonishment. Where his brows 
approached each other, his forehead was raised 
into a large protuberance, which gave him the 
appearance of a lion; a deep wrinkle above 
his nose, which did not leave him even when 
he laughed, gave his face a threatening and 
wrathful expression. His lower lip protruded. 
. . » He wore cord-like mustaches, brushed out 
somewhat at the ends. In general, his face 
indicated an extraordinary man, one of those 
who, when they walk over the earth, press 
blood out of it. There was in him grandeur, 
the pride of a monarch, the strength of a lion, 
and the vivacity of genius; but though a 
kindly smile never left his mouth, there was 
lacking that kindness of heart which illuminates 
a face from within as a lamp illuminates an 
alabaster urn.”’ 

Do we not seem to see before us in the 
flesh the monarch who vowed to make the 
Baltic a Swedish lake, the soldier who led 
a mail-clad host across the quaking ice of 
the barely frozen Belt through that terrible 
night which blanched the hair of the 
trembling guides ? 

Unfortunately the English version of this 
noble work is sadly disfigured by the care- 
lessness and perversity of the translator. 
Mr. Curtin evidently knows Polish pretty 
well, and follows his text most conscien- 
tiously; but his English is too often slovenly 
and slipshod, and there is scarcely a page in 
the book which does not painfully remind 
us that we are reading a translation. But 
Mr. Curtin’s cardinal offence is a slavish 
literalness which often verges on absolute 
absurdity. Thus, to take only a very few 
instances, such commonplaces as czolem 
bie (to salute) and bad: sdrowa! (Fare- 
well!) are rendered ‘‘to beat with the 
forehead,” and ‘‘be well!’’; blunders like 
“on the foot!” for “charge!” (diegiem /) 
are frequent, and the climax of absurdity 
is reached when such expressions as 1¢ 
wieki or na wieki wiekdw (for ever,” 
and “ for ever and ever”) are translated : 
“ for the ages” and “ for the ages of ages!” 
Mr. Curtin has further disfigured his book 
by transliterating all the proper names 
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own devising, with the most startling and 
often the most ridiculous results. He is 
also somewhat hazy as to the proper forms 
for Polish places, for we find such Polish 
forms as Poznan (Posen) and Lwvoff (Lem- 
berg) side by side with the English forms— 
Warsaw, Cracow. There is the less excuse 
for these eccentricities, as Mr. Curtin has 
already tried his prentice-hand on another 
Polish work by the same author almost as 
long as the present one. 
R. Nisser Bar. 








BURNS—AND ANOTHER. 


“Tie ParcuMENT Lisrary.”—WSelected Poems 
of Robert Burns. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. (Kegan Paul & Oo.) 


A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, and 
Poems. By Hew Ainslie. With a Memoir 
of the Author by Thomas ©. Latto. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 


Te introduction to the new Selection from 
Burns is very much what might have been 
expected from Mr. Andrew Lang; the 
Selection itself is most decidedly otherwise. 
In his Letters to Dead Authors he had written, 
some years before the present volume was 
published, 

“It isa cruel thing for any of your country- 
men to feel that, where all the rest love, he 
can only admire; where all the rest are 
idolaters, he may not bend the knee, but stands 
apart and beats upon his breast, observing, not 
adoring—a critic. Yet to some of us—pett 
souls, perhaps, and envious—that loud indis- 
criminate praise of ‘ Robbie Burns’ (for so they 
style you in their change-house familiarity) 
has long been ungrateful; and among the 
treasures of your songs we venture to select 
and even to reject.” 

Here we have the spirit not of eulogy but of 
criticism ; and, if it is not quite so pronounced 
in the Introduction to Mr. Lang’s Selection, 
it is there all the same. He almost goes 
out of his way to show that his heart, like 
Mr. Giadstone’s, is with Scott rather than 
with Burns; and he admits regretfully that 
Burns, and not Scott, is what the present 
Foreign Secretary has termed Scotland’s 
“Man of Destiny.” But, if this introduc- 
tion is not altogether an ungrudging and 
unmitigated panegyric, it is graceful, and 
even in parts heartily appreciative. Thus 
one is glad to learn that “it is a mere 
truism to say that Burns purified his 
national ditties, and gave us golden words 
for words of very doubtful metal, that 
Burns is, beyond all possibility of rivalry, 
the greatest of all truly popular poets,” and 
that as a man he was “ kindly, brave, witty, 
brilliant, upright, generous, pitiful.” Mr. 
Lang might, indeed, have spared himself 
the trouble of saying—‘‘A Scotchman, 
writing of Burns, will inevitably feel an 
enthusiasm which may seem overstrained 
to the general run of English readers,” for 
his own enthusiasm is admirably restrained. 
Still, in his character of Scotchman, Mr. 
Lang would have done well to have proved, 
as well as have formulated, so grave a 
charge against his country as that it is ‘as 
Puritan in principle as the ideal Israel of 
the i ae and as lax in practice as the 
ideal Florence of Boccaccio.” Again, says 
Mr. Lang: 


“What is‘ muslin kail’ ? what is a ‘shangar’ ? 


Y | ment on the first. 





what is a ‘stimpart’? One has put these 
questions to very loyal and unanglicised Scots, 
and they have been unable to answer.” 

Mr. Lang himself, of course, stands beyond 
suspicion as a “‘ very loyal and unanglicised 
Scot,” and therefore one may ask him what, 
after all, is a ‘‘shangar ” ? 

As for the Selection, it seems chiefly to 
demonstrate the impossibility of producin 
a volume of the kind that is calculat 
to please—we shall not say everybody, 
but everybody who has a reasonable right 
to be considered in such a connexion. 
Certainly ‘‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer ”’—to take 
only one of the masterpieces which are con- 
spicuous by their absence from this book— 
should have been allowed a place in a com- 
pany which includes ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars ” 
and the “‘ Epistle to John Rankin.” Then 
there is an air of pedantry about the Selec- 
tion, which may perhaps be justified as being 
perfection in matters of detail: thus, not 
only are Scotch words spelled here as Burns 
spelled them, but his italics also, which might 
surely have been dispensed with, are given. 
But in that case, why should we have the 
incorrect and worse than meaningless edition 
of the four lines bearing the title of ‘‘ The 
Solemn League and Covenant,” and the 
vastly inferior of the two versions of ‘‘ Scots 
wa hae”? Mr. Lang has, however, publicly 
cried Peccavi in this matter of “ Scots wha 
hae,” and it may be hoped that a new 
edition of the Selection will be an improve- 
It should be said that 
the paper and general ‘ get-up” of the 
book, even as it stands now, are such as to 
ensure popularity for it, especially in 
England. 

In the year 1792, there was born in 
Burns’s own Ayrshire, and within four 
years after his death, a minor poet, who 
owes his reputation mainly to a combina- 
tion of prose and verse which, under the 
title of A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, 
was originally published in 1822. This 
performance has now been republished, 
along with a number of other poems by 
its author, Hew Ainslie, and an elaborate 
but too effusive and ill-compacted bio- 
graphy. Ainslie was a miserably paid 
copyist in the Register House at Edinburgh, 
who seems to have been haunted by literary 
ambitions that he was never able to gratify, 
and who migrated to America, where, on 
the whole, he led a happy and useful life. 
He revisited the United Kingdom, and was 
lionised in a modest way. Finally, we learn 
from his biographer that, at Louisville, ‘‘ to 
the great sorrow of his kindred and many 
friends, he passed peacefully to his rest” — 
would his kindred and friends have preferred 
him to die in agony ?—‘‘on the 11th day of 
March, 1878, at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
six.” Ainslie was a very good specimen of the 
healthy-minded, well-intentioned Scotchman 
in humble life who secures a good deal of 
pleasure for himself, even if he does not 
afford it to others, by writing verses—mostly 
echoes of Burns. His biographer is wroth 
with Sir Walter Scott—he exclaims: ‘“‘ How 
difficult it-is even for the finest intellect to 
judge accurately the qualities of a con- 
temporary !’’—for privately criticising the 
Pilgrimage in this fashion : 





| 


feeling for the beauties of nature and some 
command of language to describe them. The 
work has, of course, its faults, one of the 
greatest of which is a want of that quality, the 
most nec to eminent distinction, I mean 
originality. The author appears rather to have 
written as he thought Allan Ramsay or Burns 
would have written in his situation than from 
the stream of his own thoughts.” 


Yet there is a great deal of sense, and 
even of kindly good sense, in Scott’s 
judgment. Hew Ainslie had undoubtedly 
a feeling for nature, but his power of giving 
expression to it was no less undoubtedly 
limited and imitative. Of the successors 
and disciples of Burns, he is a long way 
behind not only Cunningham, and Hogg, 
and Tannahill, but even Motherwell and 
Thom. Take, for example, the best verse 
in the best poem he ever wrote : 
‘* Tts dowie in the hint o’ hairst 

At the wa’ gang o’ the swallow, 

When the wind grows cauld an’ the burns grow 

bauld 

An’ the wuds are hingin’ yellow ; 

But, oh ! its dowier far to see 

The wa’ gang o’ her the heart gangs wi’— 

The deid-set o’ a shining e’e 

That darkens the weary warld on thee.’’ 
There is a simple idea here, worthy of 
fitting embodiment, and genuine pathos; but 
how one misses what Mr. Stevenson styles 
“a spirit well strung up to the concert pitch 
of the primeval out-of-doors”! But the 
poem from which this verse is taken is very 
much above the average of Hew Ainslie, 
which is presented in such lines as 

** Her lips are like to cherries twin 
hat grow upon ae shank ; 
Her breath it beats the simmer win’ 

0 I’ the lowne o’ a flow’ry bank.”’ 

r 
‘¢ Tn the nick 0’ the Balloch lived Muirlan’ Tam, 

Weel stentit wi’ brochan an’ braxy ham ; 


A breast like a brod, a back like a door, 
Wi’ a wapping wame that hung down afore.”’ 


‘* They rubbed him on the thorax first, 
Then on the abdomen, 
And wraught on him those diverse works, 
Resuscitators ken.’’ 
All things considered, Hew Ainslie deserved 
an In Memoriam, but not so bulky a volume 
as this. When one says that no justice can 
be done to Burns by a Selection, and that 
ample justice can be done to Ainslie by a 
Selection, one has leaped the gulf between 
the two poets. 
Winiiam WALLACE. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Ivory Gate. By Walter Besant. 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Brilliant Woman. By the Hon. Mrs. 


In 3 


Henry Chetwynd. In 3 vols. (Hutchin- 
son. ) 
Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. 


Needell. In 3 vols. (Frederick Warne.) 


Nurse Elisia. By G. Manville Fenn. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


For the Sake of the Family. By May 


Crommelin. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 
A Lost Soul. By W. 1. Alden. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 


A New Eden, By F. C. Hyne. (Longmans. ) 
Reapers who are at all imaginative will 


“It is the work of 9 very amiable man with a | have their hopes raised by the title of Mr. 
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Besant’s romance. The ivory gate is the 
gate of dreams. It is through the horn 
gate that the harder and too literal 
experiences of life come to us. Perhaps it 
is a little disconcerting to find, in a dedi- 
catory note, that the story is based upon 
some discovery in medical science; but if 
the reader is wise he will forget all about 
this, and await the development of the plot 
with as much unquestioning faith as he can 
command. And not a little faith is neces- 
sary; for it is hardly in a lawyer's office 
that we should expect to find the ivory gate 
—, and dreams streaming through it. 

e assure ourselves that Mr. Edward 
Dering, the highly respectable family 
solicitor to whom we are _ introduced 
in the first chapter, is anything but a 
dreamer. His whole life has been spent 
among solid realities. He scorns idealists, 
respects property, and believes that the 
safety of the State consists in letting things 
alone. His sordid clerk, Checkley, is his 
master’s shadow, a vulgar type of realist 
who also respects property, though with no 
other than a mercenary instinct. So remote 
are the dreams and the ivory gate that the 
tirst incidents of the story concern a supposed 
forgery of a cheque for a large amount. A 
high-spirited young managing-clerk believes 
himself to be suspected of the crime, and 
foolishly resents the suspicion by going 
away. But other apparent forgeries occur 
after his flight, and deeds and valuable 
documents disappear in an altogether unex- 
plained manner. There is now another 
young managing-clerk in the office, who has 
just been promoted to the rank of partner 
when these fresh discoveries are made, and 
Checkley tries to throw suspicion upon him. 
But as the plot thickens Checkley’s malicious 
suggestions lose their point. The person 
in whose favour the cheque was drawn, and 
to whom shares of considerable value are 
transferred—by the supposed forgery of 
Mr. Dering’s name—is a Mr. Edmund Gray. 
This gentleman has been seen and spoken 
with by various people, but Mr. Dering is 
unable to trace him. He is eventually un- 
earthed by the one charming girl in the 
book, a ward of Mr. Dering’s, a sister of 
the runaway clerk, and the fiancée of 
the young partner. It is perhaps singular 
that the two young men who are 
so vitally interested in the finding of 
Edmund Gray should be content to eve 
the search to Elsie Arundel; but she can 
command obedience as well as inspire love. 
Mr. Besant’s secret is known almost from 
the beginning of the story, but it is hardly 
fair that it should be revealed here. Suffice 
it to say that there is a veritable ivory gate 
in the book, and that it was sometimes 
entered, sometimes quitted, within the four 
walls of Mr. Dering’s office. With the 
theory of a possible double life which under- 
lies the tale, the present writer does not 
concern himself. He has enjoyed the story, 
which is brilliantly written, and he com- 
mends the reading of it to everyone who 
is not too exacting in the matter of 
probability. 

Whether it often happens that a marriage 
which starts badly rights itself in the end, 
no one is quite in a position to say. There 
is abundant evidence of the unhappy fate 





which overtakes many unions that appear 
to begin well; but these are the marriages 
that occasion remark by the scandals they 
furnish. The other sort possibly includes 
many cases in which the progress is from 
bad to better, rather than from bad to 
worse. Mrs. Chetwynd describes such a 
union in A Brilliant Woman. A man who 
is approaching middle age, and a young, 
bright, high-spirited girl, are inveigled into 
matrimony by a match-making aunt of 
the girl. She persuades each of them 
that he or she is devotedly loved by the 
other, and they are flattered into an en- 
gagement and a speedy wedding. Of 
course, neither has the smallest real know- 
ledge of the other, and perpetual mis- 
understandings and a growing sense of dis- 
appointment are the consequence. The 
husband is 4 quiet, cultured, undemonstra- 
tive man, of scrupulously high honour; the 
wife is vain, thoughtless, headstrong, but 
true at heart. Here are materials for the 
working out of matrimonial discord ; while 
there are also materials for establishing a 
union founded in mutual respect as well as in 
affection. This latter is the result which Mrs. 
Chetwynd skilfully brings about; but the 
exigencies of the story require that the time 
of gladness and peace should uot be reached 
until after successive periods of storm and 
stress. The plot is very ingeniously con- 
structed. It shows in progressive stages 
the fine chivalry of the husband, and the 
hasty misjudgment, the struggle towards 
magnanimity, and the ultimate nobleness of 
the wife. They are both highly individual 
characters, and exceedingly well drawn. So 
much of the story is told in the relations to 
each other of the two principal actors in it, 
that most of the other personages are of 
necessity slightly sketched in. But Aunt 
Anne is very loveable, and Mrs. Chetwynd 
shows a true instinct in making her the first 
to understand Mrs. Burlington’s obscured 
tenderness and goodness. Flora Hadding- 
ton is perhaps a little overdrawn, and the 
Beryl episode at the end might well have 
been omitted; but the defects in the story 
are few, while its merits are many. 


Though the love of one sex for the other 
is as essential an element in fiction as it is 
in life, a novel which does not make a 
sexual affection its chief motive is to be 
welcomed by way of change. There are 
Davids and Jonathans whose mutual fond- 
ness for each other well deserves to have its 
record, and it is an attachment of this kind 
which is told in Passing the Love of Women. 
Gilbert Yorke and John Cartwright are 
boys when we first meet with them in Mrs. 
Needell’s pages, but we follow their fortunes 
up to manhood ; and we find them as boys 
and men fine fellows of dissimilar natures, 
but in all circumstances and at all times 
true and devoted to each other. By one 
test only could the inference suggested by 
the title of the book be established, and 
that test is applied. Both young men fall 
in love with one girl. According to nearly 
all human experience an accident of this 
kind breeds hatred and jealousy between 
the men. Here it does not mar their 
friendship. That it involves it in some 
peril only proves the reality of the bond, 
which comes out of the ordeal unharmed, 





Margery Denison—the interloper—is an 
attractive and interesting girl; but she 
falls rapidly in one’s esteem during the 
episode between herself and John Cart- 
wright, after which it is difficult to reinstate 
her in the place which she originally filled. 
The story was obviously not an easy one to 
tell, and Mrs. Needell’s marked success in 
telling it is therefore to be accounted all the 
greater. 


Mr. Manville Fenn is too practised a 
writer not to be able to construct a fairly 
good tale out of slight materials. Very 
slight, however, and somewhat loosely put 
together are those which go to the making 
of Nurse Elisia. An overbearing father, 
who is determined to marry off his sons and 
daughter to his own liking, is brought to 
reason by an accident which leaves him a 
hopeless paralytic ; and a Duke’s daughter, 
playing the part of hospital nurse, though 
in good earnest and very efficiently, vindi- 
cates that noble calling from the scorn of 
people who speak of a nurse as “a hired 
servant.” That is the substance of the 
story, though it fills out two volumes by 
an amplitude of trivial details, in the con- 
versations mostly, which have no bearing 
on the plot and no interest of their own. 


It should be deemed a merit in Miss 
May Crommelin that she has kept her book, 
For the Sake of the Family, within one 
volume. But it would not have borne 
greater expansion. It is just a story of 
two people who lose each other, and who 
do not find each other again until many 
things have happened only because the 
affair is in a novel instead of in real life. 
Among the occurrences that would never 
have come to pass if the severed lovers had 
been promptly reunited are a murder, a 
false suspicion as to the criminal, a piece 
of heroic self-accusation (equally false) to 
save the innocent suspected one, and much 
else consequent on events of such a nature. 
Of the making of many books with as little 
in them as one finds in this volume there 
is no end. 


Distinctly fresh and clever is Mr. Alden’s 
leasant-looking little book, 4 Lost Soul. 
he story is supposed to be told by a man 

who has taken a woman’s life, but is held 
by his judges to be insane. He insists 
firmly on his sanity, and on his right to do 
what he did. e found the woman em- 
bedded in a glacier and frozen to death. 
He had a theory that intense frost preserves 

hysical life in suspended animation, and 

e put his theory to the test by thawing 
the woman. She came to life again under 
his treatment, and at once began to talk 
about the ic event of the previous day, 
when her husband threw her down a crevasse 
in the ice. What seemed to her yesterday 
was a time more than three hundred years 
back ; but though she belonged to the six- 
teenth century, she was still a young and 
beautiful woman of five-and-twenty, and 
her deliverer naturally fell in love with her. 
The novelty of early sixteenth century 
recollections, freshly revived late in the 
nineteenth, is a pleasant feature of the story, 
the interest of which rapidly deepens. The 
Countess—for that is the rank of the beauti- 
ful resuscitated one, who does not forget 
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that she is a Contarini—refuses to marry 
her deliverer because he is ev: ee 
though she consents to love him until she 
meets with somebody else whom she 
may love better. This easy morality is 
explained by the suggestion that she is 
a splendid animal, and nothing more— 
for the theory of suspended animation is 
not intended to preclude the actual sever- 
ance of soul al body. But carnal pas- 
sions are stronger than any, and when the 
lover-physician, his fortune spent, finds 
that ke can no longer support his mis- 
tress, for whose affections there is another 
candidate, he kills her. His own way of 
putting it is that he took the life he gave, 
and over which he claims to have had a 
disposing power. So ends a very fascina- 
ting story, brilliantly told. 

The New Eden is a sort of puzzle. Does 
Mr. Hyne mean it for a joke, or does he 
intend it to convey some not too obvious 
moral? The humour, if humour there be, 
has certainly escaped me, and the possible 
moral is so much obscured that Ihave not 
found it. For the rest, the story is fantastic 
in a way; but whether it was worth writing 
is a question which Mr. Hyne would have 
done well to put to himself before he set 
about the task. 

Grorce CoTrERELL. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Stories from the (Creek Comedians. By the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church. With sixteen Illustra- 
tions after the Antique. (Seeley.) We feared 
that Mr. Church had exhausted that long 
series of ‘‘ stories from the classics,” by which 
he has proved himself a benefactor to more 
than one generation of boys—and girls too. 
But, fortunately for them, he has bethought 
himself of providing a companion volume to 
his Stories from the Greek Tragedians, which 
came out (we are surprised to learn) so long 
ago as 1879. Aristophanes is a difficult author 
to adapt virginibus puerisque; but we need 
hardly say that we are quite safe in Mr. 
Church’s experienced hands. He has even 
dared to give us a scene from the ‘‘ Eccle- 
siazusae.”” To Aristophanes he has appended 
some examples of the New Comedy, taken of 
course from the versions of Plautus and 
Terence. We should suppose that no portion 
of ancient literature is less known, except to 
professed scholars, than the comedies. They 
are not well fitted for school use; and in 
later life they are apt to be found too difficult. 
Even the brilliant renderings of Hookham Frere 
are, we fancy, more praised than read. These 
adaptations, therefore, of Mr. Church supply a 
distinct want, by giving to English readers 
some conception of a veiled aspect of Greek 
life, which, as he somewhere says, occupied 
the place of the modern novel, combined (we 
may add) with that of the comic paper and of 
the music hall. To select the illustrations 
must have been yet more difficult than to 
adapt the text. No authorities are quoted; 
and we cannot say that more than a moderate 
measure of success has been attained. 


More about Wild Nature. By Mrs. Brightwen. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Emboldened by the success 
of her Wild Nature Won by Kindness, the 
authoress has here continued her studies among 
pets and birds and insects in general. Full of 
sympathy for nature, and ardently fond of 
animal life, these sketches, illustrated by her 
own pencil, are cordially to be welcomed. Not 
everyone has kept a mongoose or an Indian 


fruit-eating bat, as has Mrs. Brightwen. Her 
remarks on the footsteps of birds and quad- 
rupeds in snow form an interesting chapter ; 
while her love of simple pleasures — % as 
abound in the country, and her sensible advice 
on “Home Museums,” would, if followed, 
open new fields of study to many who would 
delight in them. The book is dedicated to Sir 
W. H. Flower, and would form a charming 
present for any girl with natural history tastes. 


Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. 
With four Illustrations by W. 8S. Stacey. 
(Cassells.) Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the golfer 
and chronicler of golf, has joined the great 
army of those who write stories of adventure 
for boys. His connexion with Westward Ho! 
—the place, not the book—has naturally in- 
duced him to lay the scene in North Devon; 
but he was less happily inspired when he chose 
for time the nineteenth century. The first 
chapter opens with a simple country episode 
that might have happened in the present year 
of grace anywhere on the borders of Exmoor— 
except that the author makes no attempt to 
reproduce the dialect still to be heard there. 
But we are quickly transported to the mid-sea 
island of Lundy—for such it might have been 
called without evasion—and toscenesof savagery 
that a more experienced writer would have 
thrown a few generations back. The inevit- 
able result is that we never get persuaded of 
the truth of the story. We have, indeed, the 
usual stock-in-trade—a lover and his lass, who 
remain faithful despite deceptive appearances ; 
a stage father, with a fabulous treasure gained 
from wrecking; a stage villain, who is ulti- 
mately hurled over the cliff; a wily old nurse, 
who is also something of a witch ; and a young 
smith, almost as formidable as the Gow Chrom. 
Add tothisa portentous snowstorm, recalling that 
in Lorna Doone, and hand-to-hand fighting that 
lasts for several days and through as many 
chapters, and you have all the ingredients for 
a great romance, except the necessary genius 
for mixing them. Possibly boys may be satis- 
fied with it, but critics will never place it in 
the same class with T'reasure Island or even 
with The Blue Pavilions. 


The Doctor of the ‘‘ Juliet” : a Story of the Sea. 
By Harry Collingwood. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. (Methuen.) Mr. Harry Colling- 
wood, we need hardly say, does know how to 
tell a story, while Mr. Gordon Browne equally 
knows how to illustrate. We have read this 
book through in a not very long midnight 
sitting ; and we can promise that any boy will 
be delighted to do the same—by daylight. It 
was rather bold of the author to make the 
crew of an earl’s yacht mutiny and turn pirates, 
some time in the last half of the present century. 
Though we are poe from the black flag, 
and any actual description of walking the 
plank, the pirates are genuine enough. And 
there are the usual exciting incidents of a young 
man and a girlon a desert island, with a lost 
treasure and a fragmentary paper—not to 
mention pearls and rubies. In addition, we are 
treated to a terrible experience in mid-ocean in 
an open boat—which is not exactly an open 
boat, because the hero contrives to rig a 
covering over the thwarts, and to mde out 
the storm by means of a sea-anchor; just as 
afterwards, on a dismasted hulk, he manages to 
evade a submarine volcano, and to throw oil on 
the troubled waters. Above all, we admire 
the way in which the earl is marooned in the 
second chapter, not to appear again until the 
penultimate page. Have we not said enough 


to recommend this last product of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s pen to all who still enjoy hairbreadth 
adventures and escapes told in the good old 
straightforward fashion ? 


Story of Allan Gordon ; or, from Cabin-boy 





1?) 





hero of this tale begins life at a curious Scotch 
school, where Kirk and Free Church politics 
predominate over merit. Being unjustly treated, 
he runs away to sea. The lover of sea stories 
can guess the rest. Young Gordon is ship- 
wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, and nursed by a 
beautiful blonde. A cyclone, an encounter 
with savages, and a typhoon of tremendous 
violence succeed. The crew of the Gloriana are 
of a very polished type, not the ordinary 
ruffians of the novelist. That perseveranc 
and a love of duty are imperatively needeu 
in a sea life is sensibly inculcated. Alla 
Gordon’s story is just the book to put in 
the hands of a boy bitten with a longing 
for the sea. The late atonement of the 
school-mate who had unfairly ousted the 
hero in their school life is delightfully comic ; 
‘he had preached no less than eight public 
sermons to schoolmasters as a warning to them ” 
not to treat boys unfairly. 


The Captured Cruiser. By C. J. Hyne. 
(Blackie.) When we reach the Chilian ironclad 
and find a handful of English prisoners first 
capturing their prison and then engaging 
torpedo boats with all the latest appliances of 
scientific naval warfare, we feel we are reading 
a romance intended for schoolboys who will 
accept uncritically the heroic impossibilities 
achieved by their favourites in the tale. The 
fight with the torpedo boats is, however, 
very spirited, and the adventures of the iron- 
clad on the iceberg ingeniously improbable. 
Boys will delight in them. But we consider the 
opening chapters of the story the best. Frank 
and Walter are blown out to sea in an empty 
schooner, which they set on fire to attract the 
notice of a passing steamship. The narrative 
is incisive and vivid, and, to our mind, of an 
altogether higher order of art than the 
prodigious improbabilities which succeed it. 
Mr. Hyne has produced a tale full of interest 
and excitement which boys will delight in. 
The illustrations are good. 


With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By 
Charles Paul Mackie. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) 
Mr. Mackie has drawn his “narrative of the 
first voyage to the Western World” mainly 
from the diary of Christopher Columbus 
himself, and has done his work with tact and 
enthusiasm. The chapters describing the 
immortal voyage, up to the point of the 
discovery of the New World in the moonlight, 
are as exciting as if the story they tell were 
strange to us. The book, we suppose, is 
intended especially for boys; but it is written 
in a style so vivid and sure, and is nevertheless 
so scholarly and accurate in its presentment of 
facts, that many “old boys” will prefer it to 
more pretentious histories. In an appendix the 
author collects his views upon ‘“‘the main 

oints in dispute” concerning the career of 
olumbus. is narrative succeeds very 
thoroughly in presenting us with ‘a living 
picture” of the hero’s ‘‘ stupendous achieve- 
ment,” 


Englishman’s Haven. By W. J. Gordon. 
= Warne & Co.) The history of the 
ead city Louisbourg is well told in this care- 
ful and vigorous tale. The reader is left with 
a clear impression of the early fortunes of the 
English in Nova Scotia, and will thank Mr. 
Gordon for enabling him so pleasantly to 
acquire an acquaintance with an unfrequented 
bypath in the wide domain of the history of 

ngland. Boys will enjoy the excitement and 
variety of the incidents, and will have no 
reason to complain that too much instruction is 
mingled with their amusement. For the tale 
of the fortunes of the early colonists at Chebucto, 
now Halifax, and at Aunapolis Royal, the 
principal fort, reads like a description of the 
doings of schoolboys rather than of staid 





to Quarter-deck. 


(Chapman & Hall.) The 





citizens, and has in it the flavour of romance 
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and adventure never absent from the doings of 
the first founders of colonies and empires. The 
illustrations help us to realise that we are in 
the latter half of the cighteenth century and 
are unusually spirited. 


Captain Geoff. By Ismay Thorn. (Wells 
Gardner & Co.) Those who wish for an 
intelligent and conscientious variation of the 
ancient theme of a schoolboy’s troubles will 
appreciate Captain Geof, The hero encounters 
the usual persecution at the hands of the 
villain; he is wrongfully suspected of sneaking 
to the master, and of breaking into the boat- 
house of an adjacent nobleman. He wins the 
annual cricket match for his school ‘“‘in spite 
of scorn,” and emerges victorious from all his 
troubles, while the villain dies remorseful and 
penitent On one point only are we inclined to 
quarrel with our author. French masters at 
English schools are,-on the whole, so much 
more sinned against than sinning that we 
should have expected Ismay Thorn to have 
treated of them more sympathetically, and to 
have been on his guard against fostering school- 
boy prejudices. M. L’Abeille is an unkind, 
and surely an improbable, presentation of one 
of a long-suffering class of men. 


Monk and Knight. By Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
(Edinburgh : yee There should be no 
lack of excitement and interest in a tale which 
describes the fortunes of a knight who is 
edueated along with Francis I., and turns out 
to be the son of a Waldensian, and of a monk 
who falls in with Erasmus and More, and 
having a Wickliffite father, finally assists 
Henry VIII. in suppressing the monasteries. 
The story is, in fact, overcrowded with 
historical celebrities, and too ambitiously in- 
cludes in its course a succession of great 
historical events. The writer lacks the dramatic 
talent necessary to make his huge collection of 
stage properties alive and real. And yet by 
readers who know something of the history of 
the early years of the sixteenth century our 
author’s conscientious effort to describe the 
greatest heroes of that time will be treated with 
indulgence. If Mr. Gunsaulus will severely 
limit himself to one country and a few 
historical celebrities, and curtail his reflections 
and descriptions, he may yet do much better 
work than this. Or he might merge the 
novelist in the historian, and give us historical 
sketches unconfused by romantic accretions. 
As it is, he falls between two stools, and does 
not quite satisfy either the historical student 
or the reader of fiction. 


The Fishguard Invasion of the French in 
1797, (Fisher Unwin.) A pleasant memory of 
the fiasco of the French in their three days’ in- 
vasion of Wales is here well illustrated by fac- 
simile cuts from old prints and of several 
original documents relating to the abortive 
invasion. Some people would have preferred 
that no story should have intertwined with the 
curious facts of General Tate’s expedition. On 
the other hand, the slight thread of Welsh 
love-making which runs through the book may 
please other readers. It will be remembered 
that the French eventually surrendered, because 
they were overawed by the national high hats 
and red shawls of the countrywomen who 
(literally) manned the surrounding bills ; much 
as centuries before the English had been 
terrified at Bannockburn. 


Lost in the Wilds of Canada. By Eleanot 
Stredder. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) This story 
carries the reader back to Cooper’s pages with 
their Crees and Blackfoot Indians. But in 
Miss Stredder’s book these are peaceable, 
almost amiable, and the gleam of a tomahawk 
18 never seen among the pictures of a Canadian 
winter. The hero’s adventures are sufficiently 
interesting, and show that the “ poor Indian” 








still retains much of the chivalry with which 
novelists have been wont to invest him. 


Bert Lloyd’s Boyhood: a Story from Nova 
Scotia. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) The tone of this book, with its 
juvenile religionism, is intensely American. 
The schools of Nova Scotia, too, are entirely 
alien from English experience. In his extreme 
goodness as a schoolboy, and his self-conscious- 
ness, the hero’s character strikes a note seldom 
heard among English boys. The scene between 
him and his boy-friend when ill of fever is 
extremely unreal. The book may be appre- 
ciated in Acacia, but can scarcely be recom- 
mended for English boys. 


(Godiva Durleigh. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Mutchinson.) This story for girls is full of 
old-fashioned houses, china, and flowers, and 
contains plenty of honest old-fashioned love- 
making. The heroine does nothing to justify 
her fantastic name, but is remarkably strong- 
minded, and so determined that she almost 
makes shipwreck of her life. We seem to have 
heard before of Belle Espinasse, who became 
Lady Dun ; and some will think of a celebrated 
poem by Mr. Browning as they read of the 
man who lept into the lion’s cage, even though 
he ‘‘ dealt the creature a blow with a crowbar 
that sent him back to a corner of the den.” 
There are plenty of incidents in the story, and 
all the lovers are made happy at the end. 


Ourselves and Others. By 8. B. James, D.D. 
(Home Words Publishing Office.) We are 
not quite clear why Dr. James entitles his 
twenty-two papers on all sorts of topics Our- 
selves and Others. It is perhaps to tempt the 
reader just to peep inside for an answer to the 
riddle. We have not found the answer, but 
wherever we have opened the volume we have 
been entertained. We cannot discover that 
Dr. James is very profound or very instructive, 
although he is never thoughtless, and tells us 
many things we are pleased to know. It is not 
the matter of the papers that is remarkable, it is 
the manner : they are eminently readable. We 
can detect no special characteristic of the style 
except a certain happy emphasis of phrase, 
which is not too emphatic, and continually 
keeps the reader turning the page although he 
has made up his mind to put the book down. 
Among the papers that have pleased us most 
are nine on Alliteration, &c., fourteen on 
some French and Latin quotations, and seven- 
teen on First and Third Person Singular. 
These in subject are more distinctly literary 
than maxy of the others, and of more perman- 
ent value. 


WE hardly expected to live to see the day 
when we should think it desirable to make 
mention in the ACADEMY of Pears’ Annual; 
yet the day bas arrived. The designs in illus- 
tration of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” which Mr. 
Charles Green has furnished to the present 
number throw into the shade, we shall venture 
to say, anything that has hitherto been done in 
illustration of that which is deservedly the 
most popular of the Christmas stories of 
Dickens. Mr. Green seems to us successful at 
all points. Marley’s face upon the door- 
knocker is rendered with extraordinary 
suggestiveness. Something more than melo- 
drama is reached in the picture of Mr. Scrooge 
perusing the inscription on the churchyard 
tomb. A completely characteristic Christmas 
geniality and abandon is reached in the design 
in which, in ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff” at Scrooge’s 
nephew’s party, a blameless young man pursues 
the young woman in the lace tucker—‘ not 
the one with the roses,” as Mr. Dickens takes 
care to tell us. Bob Cratchett freezing in the 
tank—or trying to avoid that process by 
warming himself at the candle—is very : 
and the whole attitude, mental and physical, of 





the humble old-fashioned servant towards his 
employer is conveyed in the amazing illustra- 
tion which records Mr. Cratchett sitting with 
knees nervously drawn together, while the now 
reclaimed and reformed Mr. Scrooge presents 
the unwonted spectacle of brewing ‘‘ a bowl of 
smoking bishop,” that he may discuss, over it, 
the affairs of his clerk. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have sent 
us some specimens of their Concise Diaries, 
nicely bound, and of a convenient shape for the 
pocket. Their peculiarity seems to be that—to 
economise space—the diary proper is in four 
parts, one for each quarter of the year; but we 
fail to see sufficient advantage in this arrange- 
ment, to compensate for the risk of losing one 
of the later parts before it is wanted. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JosEPH Pope, assistant clerk to the 
Canadian Privy Council, and for many years 
confidential secretary to the late Sir John 
Macdonald, has in a forward state of prepara- 
tion a memoir of that statesman. Lady Mac- 
donald has placed at Mr. Pope’s disposal the 
private papers of her husband ; and a number 
of documents, many of them of great public 
interest, will now for the first time see the 
light. 

Messrs. LoneMAns have in the press 7'/iv 
Land of Home Rule, being an account of the 
history and institutions of the Isle of Man, by 
Mr, Spencer Walpole, governor of the island. 


Tue Record Press will shortly issue Ov 
Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian Lepers, 
by Miss Kate Marsden. It is dedicated, by 
special permission, to the Queen, and is illus- 
trated with original drawings, sketches, &c. 


A NEW poem by Mr. Buchanan will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus next week. 
The choice of the time for publication is partly 
explained by the title—T7he Wandering Jew: A 
Christmas Carol. The poem, however, is of 
contemporary interest. It will be followed, 
after a brief interval, by the second portion of 
The Outcast. 


A NEw story by Mr. B. L. Farjeon is 
announced. Although sensational, it will 

resent in a novel light some problems of 
heredity. The title is A Fair Jewess. The 
heroine is of Christian parentage, but when an 
infant she is adopted by a Jew as his daughter, 
and educated accordingly. The story proper 
commences when she is of age, her earlier years 
having been swiftly dealt with in a prologue. 
The work is being designed specially with a 
view to serial publication, and will appear 
through the agency of Messrs. Tillotson & Son, 
of Bolton. : 


Messrs. WARD & Downey will publish in 
January a novel by Lady Greville, entitled 
That Hated Saxon, descriptive of life in the 
house of an Irish master of hounds. It will be 
illustrated by Mr. E. J. Ellis. 


The Man with Seven Hearts is the title of a 
volume of Christmas stories, by Mr. Arthur 
Burrell, which Mr. Elliot Stock announces for 
immediate publication. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, Farran & Co. will 
shortly publish an illustrated Church Annual, 
with special articles on various departments of 
religious work. Among the writers are the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Dean Gregory. 
The illustrations will include portraits of the 
two archbishops at different stages of their 
life, and facsimile letters of Lord Tennyson and 
Mr. Gladstone. 


A THIRD edition of The Sinner’s Comedy, by 
“‘ John Oliver Hobbes,” has heen called for, and 





will be ready immediately, 
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Mr. Henry Dunninc MacL£Eop has been 
authorised by the Iudia Currency Commission 
to prepare for their consideration a scheme for 
the restoration of the ancient gold standard of 
India. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Biblio- 

phical Society, to be held on Monday next 
at 20, Hanover-square, Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
will read a paper on “The Present Condition 
of English Bibliography, and Suggestions for 
the Future.” The reading of the paper will 
be followed by a discussion. 


THE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter: Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, six lectures (adapted toa 
juvenile auditory) on “Astronomy” ; Prof. 
Victor Horsley, ten lectures on ‘‘ The Brain ”’ ; 
Canon Ainger, three lectures on ‘‘ Tennyson ”’ ; 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, four lectures on ‘‘ The 
Factors of Organic Evolution”; the Rev. 
Dr. Augustus Jessopp, three lectures on ‘‘ The 
Great Revival—a Study in Mediaeval 
History”; Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry, four 
lectures on ‘“‘ Expression and Design in Music ” 
(with musical illustrations); Lord Rayleigh, 
six lectures on ‘‘ Sound and Vibrations.” The 
Friday evening meetings will begin on 
January 20, when a discourse will be given by 
Prof. Dewar on ‘‘ Liquid Atmospheric Air” ; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given 
by Mr. Francis Galton, Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
Prof. Charles Stewart, Prof. A. H. Church, 
Mr. Edward Hopkinson, Mr. George Simonds, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Lord Rayleigh. 


On Friday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
by auction the original MS. of Poems by T'wo 
Brothers, most of which is in the handwriting 
of the late ‘laureate. It includes three poems 
which did not appear in the printed book. It 
seems that the publishers, Messrs. J. and J. 
Jackson, of Louth, were careful to keep 
together several letters from the two authors 
about the details of publication, the receipt for 
£20 for the copyright, &c. These will be sold 
in the same lot, as also a clean copy of the 
book, in the original boards, with white paper 
label. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY’S catalogue for next week 
further comprises an unusual number of those 
books which collectors value fordifferent reasons. 
We must be content to mention first editions of 
Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetic (1685), Mrs. Glasse’s 
Art of Cookery (1747), Audubon’s Birds of 
America, Poe’s Mesmerism in Articulo Mortis, 
and some original drawings of Cruikshank for 
Sketches by Boz. 


THE latest issue of ‘‘ Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science ”’ 
is devoted to Columbus. It contains (1) an 
address delivered at the Peabody Institute by 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, the editor of the 
series, on ‘Columbus and his Discovery of 
America,” which is both eloquent and scholarly ; 
(2) a shorter oration by Prof. Henry Wood; 
(3) a curious discussion, by Prof. M. Kayserling, 
about the first Jew in America—it seems that 
several converts took part in the first expedition 
of Columbus, one of whom was employed as an 
interpreter, because of his knowledge of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic; (4) an account, by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of a Turkish MS. which he 
obtained at Constantinople, giving a description 
of the New World, with maps and illustrations 
—the work has been printed, under the title of 
Hadisi Nev (Constantinople, 1730), and seems 
to have been written in 1569-70 ; (5) a catalogue 
of bibliographies of the discovery of America, 
compiled by Mr. C. W. Bump, under the headings 
—Pre-Columbian claims, Columbus, Vespucci 
and the Cabots; (6) a list of Columbian 
memorials (including those projected), by the 
same compiler, from which it appears that the 


earliest in date is an obelisk at Baltimore, 





erected by the French consul in 1792, presum- 
ably to commemorate the third centenary. 
The next is the tablet, with an ideal bust, 
which was placed in the cathedral of Havana in 
1822. It is interesting to learn that no less 
than 115 places have been called after Columbus 
in the United States alone (mostly east of the 
Mississippi river, not to mention British 
Columbia or Columbian names in Central and 
South America. Finally Bn there is a note on 
the disputed question of Columbus portraits. 


WE have received Bosyuejo dela Exposicion 
Histérico-Europea, on the day of its opening. 
— Velasco.) This is not a mere cata- 
ogue, but a description of documents, early 
printed books, and works of art of many 
kinds, brought together to illustrate the state 
of Spain in the fifteenth century. The Bulls 
sent by Leo XIII., the descriptions of MSS., 
and the bibliography of early printed works 
are of permanent interest. 


TuE Law Almanac for 1893 has been sent to 
us. The sheet is crammed with facts, and 
destitute of advertisements. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


HENCEFORTH the Art Jowrnal will be published 
by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co.; and we 
believe that the editorship also has undergone a 
change. The programme for the new year 
announces that 

‘*a serious effort will be made to put the Art 
Journal more in touch with all the recent develop- 
ments of art and of artistic expression, and it willnot 
be forgotten that the great tendency of modern art 
is towards impressionism and breadth of treat- 
ment.” 


Among the artists of whom illustrated bio- 
graphies are promised, we notice the names of 
Burne-Jones, J. M. Swan, Troyon, Degas, and 
Claude Monet. Mr. Tate has given exclusive 
permission for the publication of articles on his 
gallery of pictures by living British painters, 
which will soon be transferred by him to the 
nation; and in the middle of the year, a 
number of extra pages will be devoted to the 
various collections of artistic objects brought 
together at the Chicago Exhibition. Every 
number will in future contain two full-page 
illustrations, one an etching or a photogravure. 
Those in preparation include, ‘‘ Ophelia,’’ by 
Sir J. E. Millais; ‘‘The Annunciation,” by 
Mr. E. Burne-Jones; ‘‘ Westminster,” by Mr. 
Vicat Cole; and ‘ Flora,” by Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth. 


Two new stories will be commenced in the 
January number of Temple Bar: ‘‘ Nemesis,” 
by Miss Cholmondeley, author of ‘‘ The 
Danvers Jewels” ; and ‘‘ Sunlight and Shadow,” 
by @ new writer. 


CoMMENCING with the January number, the 
Westminster Review, will in future be published 
by Messrs. Henry & Co., Bouverie-strect. 


TuE Sunday Friend has been transferred to 
the Record Press, by whom it will henceforth 
be published in an enlarged form, with many 
new features. 


In the January part of Little Volks, which 
commences a new volume, will appear the open- 
ing chapters of a serial story by L. T. Meade, 
entitled ‘‘ Beyond the Blue Mountains.” 


THE January part of Cassell’s Saturday 
Journal will have for frontispiece a tinted 
reproduction of Mr. F, Barnard’s picture of 
** Bill Sikes.” 

Witn the commencement of the new year 
Anglo-Austria, an English monthly magazine 
for the past three pas published at Méran, in 
the Tyrol, will change its title to the Anglo- 
Continental Magazine, 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. E. B. Exwiorr, of Queen’s, has been 
elected to the Waynflete chair of pure mathe- 
matics at Oxford, which has been founded in 
connexion with Magdalen College. 


Mr. J. F. STenNING, of Wadham, has been 
elected to a senior demyship at the same 
college, which has been founded as an endow- 
ment for original research. Mr. Stenning 
obtained a first class in the school of Literae 
Semiticae, and also won many university 
scholarships for Hebrew and Greek. 


THE election to the Lady Margaret chair of 
divinity at Cambridge, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Hort, will take place on Tuesday next, 
December 20, by public voting in the Senate- 
house of all bachelors and doctors of divinity 
who are also members of the senate. There 
are four candidates: Prof. Lumby, the Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Mason, the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, 
and the Rev. Dr. F. Watson. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
have reported in favour of the appointment of 
a demonstrator of palaeozoology, which subject 
has, as a matter of fact, been taught in the 
Woodwardian Museum since 1878. 


As the result of a subscription among the 
friends of the late Dr. Luard, a new clock has 
been placed in the tower of Great St. Mary’s 
Church, at Cambridge, as a memorial of him. 


THE address delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Barnes Upton, at the opening of the academic 
year at Manchester New College, has been 
published as a pamphlet (Oxford: Blackwell). 
The subject is ‘“‘Are Ethics and Theology 
vitally connected ?”’ and it is largely con- 
cerned with the prospectus of the recently 
founded West London Ethical Society. 


TuE following letter, composed by Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay, has been sent by the University of 
Glasgow to Padua, on the occasion of the 
Galileo tercentenary : 

**Gratias vobis nostri quam maximas referunt 
quod, in honorem Gialilaei Galilaei celebraturi 
ferias, in partem nos gaudii vestri humanissime 
vocavistis. 

** Quippe viri illius ilustrissimi landes non wnius 
sunt aetatis, non unius temporis aut loci: ubicum- 
que doctrinac florent, ubicumque exsistit aut 
scientiae studium aut amor veritatis, illic illius 
efferuntur laudes qui primus hune orbem nostrum 
certis devinxit legibus, stellisque temere adhuc et 
incertis per infinitum spatium vagantibus suos 
modos et foedera imposuit. 

**Tdem ille veritatis adversus minantium vultus 
se praebuit tenacissimum ; qui, spreta illa priorum 
ratione philosophorum qui levitate sua omnia 
sursum ferri crederent, primus in rerum natura 
quid posset gravitas docuerit, quid eadem posset in 
moribus constantissimus adversus pericula osten- 
derit. 

**Ttaque gratulamur vobis quod ad vos praecipue 
tanti viri laudes pertinuerint ; nos autem, ut per 
labores assiduos adsistere feriis haud permissum, 
ita per dilectissimum nostrum Georgium Darwin, 
virum et suo et patris nomine de rerum scientia 
optime meritum, gratulationes nostras mittimus, 
celebrantibusque ferias fausta omnia et felicia 
praecamur.”’ 

On the occasion of the opening of the new 
buildings of Liverpool University College, on 
Tuesday last, Mr. James Bryce announced that 
the Queen had been pleased to bestow £4000, 
out of the funds of the Duchy of Lancaster, upon 
the two colleges of the Victoria University, to 
be applied in some permanent form, as might 
be agreed upon by the authorities. 


A PERFORMANCE of Sheridan’s ‘‘ The Rivals ”’ 
was to be given this afternoon (Saturday) at 
Queen’s College, Harley-street. 

By a curious blunder—for the lists of the 
staff of both institutions were before our eyes— 
we assigned Prof. Ridgway last week to the 
Royal College at Galway, instead of Cork, 
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Ir seems worthy of notice here that no less 
than three publications on the Gospel of Peter 


have already issued from Cambridge. The 
regius professor of divinity—who also promises 
to lecture upon the subject next term—has 
brought out a little pamphlet (Macmillans), 
containing the Greek text, handsomely printed, 
with a few verbal corrections. The Rev. J. 
Armitage Robinson, the editor of “‘ Texts and 
Studies : Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 
Literature,” has joined with Mr. M. R. James, 
one of the contributors to that series, in 
ublishing two Lectures on the Gospel and the 
velation of Peter, dedicated to the late Prof. 
Hort (Cambridge University Press). This con- 
tains the Greek text of both fragments, 
together with emendations and marginal refer- 
ences to parallel in the New Testament. 
Both lecturers are particularly happy in indi- 
cating the relation of the newly discovered 
documents to other apocryphal literature. And 
finally, Mr. J. Rendel Harris, university reader 
in palacography, has published a “popular 
account” (Hodder & Stoughton) in a little 
volume which we regret to find is dated 
1893. The most interesting chapter is that 
which discusses the relations between the new 
Gospel and the Harmony of Tatian. For this 
raises the important question: What other 
sources besides the Four Gospels may not the 
spurious Peter have had before him? Mr. 
Rendel Harris naturally demands a facsimile 
reproduction of the Akhmim codex, such as he 
was himself the first to give of the Didach?. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


** SAY, PILGRIM, ART THOU FOR THE EAST 
INDEED ? ”—Browning. 


Ave, truly, to the golden East I go, 

Leaving these city streets, the fog, the rain, 
The restless search for rest that none obtain, 
The ceaseless noise, the voices strong with woe 
For fair things blotted out, for hill and plain 
Covered with dismal houses row on row: 

Now step I ever towards the sunrise glow, 

To find earth’s beauty end God’s truth again. 


There where the wilderness and ocean meet, 
And clumps of palm their slender shadows fling, 
The presence of the Invisible I greet : 

His speed is as the seabirds on the wing, 

His voice is as the blue sea’s murmuring, 

His peace the desert’s in the noonday heat. 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM NOEL WOODS, B.A. 


Onty a few weeks have passed since the 
ACADEMY recorded, in the death of Mr. John 
Peto, the loss of a veteran in the ranks of the 
workers who rallied to the appeal of the Philo- 
logical Society for voluntary aid in the prepara- 
tion of the New English Dictionary. It is now 
my sorrowful duty to commemorate one of the 
younger and, at the same time, of the most 
accomplished of our voluntary labourers, whom 
a deplorable accident has cut off in his very 


rime, 

. Mr, William Noel Woods, of 58, Elgin-road, 
Addiscombe, son of Mr. W. Fell Woods, of 
Forest Hill, was born in London in 1856. 
His school course began in the preparatory 
department of Rossall, but was mainly 

at Amersham Hall, Caversham, the well-known 
school of Mr. West, whence he matriculated at 
the University of London, and entered on the 
course at University College, going into resi- 
dence at University Hall. At college he gained 


the Ricardo scholarship and the Andrews prize, 
and distinguished himself—among other sub- 
jects—in Anglo-Saxon, Early English, and 

nglish literature, 


He took his B.A., with 





honours, in 1877, and afterwards proceeded to | is a decree of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he read—at | in 176 A.D., regulating the expenses of gladia- 
first with much promise—for the Moral Science | torial shows given by municipal officers in 
Tripos. Unhappily at this point his health Spain and Gaul. M. E. M. O. Dognée of Liége 
gave way, and he was obliged to cease work has an admirable article, in French, full of 
entirely. A sea voyage in a sailing vessel interest, on a fine illustrated MS. preserved in 
to Australia and New Zealand restored him | the University of Liége. This he proves to be 
eventually to health ; and after his return home | a Latin translation made in Andalusia in the 
he married Miss C. E. Anelay, a student of | fifteenth a of an Arabic work of Khalaf- 
Bedford College, who, like himself, had taken | abou’Cacem fe uucassis), who died at Cordova 
an honours B.A. degree at the University of in 1122. A full description of the MS. is given, 
London. Mrs. Woods wasa most accomplished a biography of this celebrated physician, a 
lady, who, without failing in wifely, and in | picture of his times, and also of Rite in Anda- 
course of time maternal, duties, yet gave much usia in the fifteenth century as depicted in the 
time and labour to classes for girls and pupil | drawings of the MS. FF. Codera describes 
teachers, and to work at Toynbee Hall and briefly seven Arabic MSS. from the great 
elsewhere. Unfortunately she died after a few | Mosque at Tunis, sent to the exhibition of 
days’ illness in the end of 1890, leaving her Madrid. Amador de los Rios does the same 
husband with a bright little girl, the offspring for the so-called Pendon de Oran, which, on 
of their union. This bereavement was a shock examination, proves not to be the banner taken 
from which Mr. Woods never fully recovered ; | at Oran by Cardinal Ximenes in 1509, but the 
he removed from the home at Westcombe-park, | earlier banner captured at the battle of the 
Blackheath, to Addiscombe, and sought in | Salado by Alphonso XI. in 1340. Copies and 
change of scene and devotion to natural translations of the numerous texts from the 
history and open air pursuits some palliation of | Koran inscribed on it are given. Padre 
his sorrow. On November 17 t he was | Fita prints with comments a Bull of Alexander 
practising at a small extemporised target with | VI., appointing a Bishop of Greenland in 1492, 
a revolver, which by some accident exploded 
in his hands, a bullet entered his brain 
through the right eye, and death was almost | 
instantaneous. 











SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Mr. Woods began to ‘‘read”’ for the Diction- | oa aay vs 
ary shortly after we issued our first appeal in | **9ist, Ch: Souverains, hommes d'état, hommes d’église, 
1879, about the time his health gave way, and | Facaanwe, x Die Eee ien d. iigyptischen Sudan. 
read and extracted four books for us. After his | ? Nitechke. . . Paris: Firmi 
return from abroad and settlement at West- Gadel. 80 fee ee eee ; 
combe-park, finding that the preparatory wer’ Maurice, Les Eléments du beau. Paris: Alcan, 
“reading” was done, he offered himself as @ | qoguyex, L. Ritter v. Zum Rudolph-See u. Stephanie- 
“‘sub-editor”; and, in conjunction with his See. Die Forsch ise 4. Grafen Samuel Teleki in 
accomplished wife, they started with eagerness Seite ee Ta eee ees 
upon this as the hobby of their leisure hours. | Humpo.pr, W. v., u. E. M. Anwpr. Briefe an Johann 
During 1885-6 the two sub-edited with scholarly on; meee Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
taste a considerable portion of the letter H, and | Maisonneurve-Lacoste. Inde et Indo-Chine: les pays, les 
subsequently took the 1e-sub-editing of large Be événamenie, les arts. Paris: cote, 8  ) -™ 
parts of B, C, and F, which, having been sub- “jer Erai Bee enero hen Wittelebach ¥ 
edited for the Philological Society in earlier frihesten atten bs "1750, v. F. Schmidt. ‘Berlin 
times, now, with the accumulation of additional | ,,, Hofmann. 15 M. ‘ 
material and maturation of the final plan, stood —_ Ty - — | - Sn SSE Ceyeam, 
in need of much new work. In every successive —~ E. u. Fe kurliindischen Vergangenheit. 
part of the Dictionary the prefatory note has | g ~~ te), en 
recorded Mr. Woods’s work; and now, when I| 5M ; ” ; a 
turn up our sub-editors’ record and look at the | S*vitzn, Bug. | L’évolution politique et sociale de I’église. 
amount done by him, I am filled anew with : a 
admiration and gratitude for its extent, as, in 


V. seinem 





THEOLOGY, ETC. 


building upon it in the final preparation of the ' pan ’ ‘ 
‘‘copy,”’ I am delighted with its scholarly ex- ss " Des Greporius Abulfarag, gen, BeHebits 
zum Buche Daniel. iinn : Epstein. 


cellence. The bereavement of December, 1890, 
which cast such a shadow upon Mr. Woods’s 
life, for some time checked his zeal, even in the 
service of the Dictionary. But from this he had slam pestioen : 

at least partly recovered, and had received a p= add ima, a. P. de Din oy arum 
fresh instalment of work, which he had all but edita. 5M. Gittingen: Dieterich. 


Schi A 
Kravsr, K. Ch. F. Zur ionsphil u. speculativen 
Theol Hreg. v. P. Hohblfeld u. A. Wiinsche. 
wey Schulze. 3 M. 50 Pf. 
a . de, Bibliothecae syriacae a P. de L. collectae, 
quae ad pi 









finished when the disaster occurred which so 
prematurely closed his career ; and it was from 
his executor, who found the Dictionary MS. 
among his effects, and learned from his corre- 
spondence what it was and whence it came, 
that I received somewhat tardy notice of his 
death. I am sure that lovers of our language 
will not willingly let die the names of those 
who, from unselfish devotion and service to 
that language, have laboured in the cause of 
the Dictionary ; and among these names few 
deserve more honoured recognition than those 
of William Noel and Catherine Eyre Woods. 
JAMES A. H. MuRRay. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la Historia 
for November, Antonio Fabié reports upon the 
work of Seiior Berlanga on the new bronze 
tablet found at Italica, near Seville, of which 
a Spanish translation is given. The original 





HISTORY. 

Bravy, 8. —— a Annalen v. J. 799 bis 1613. Hreg. 
v. Koster. Naum urg: Sieling. 3 M. 50 Pf. 

Drvurret, A. v. Die Sendung d. Sfondrato an den 
Hof Karls V. 1547—1548. 1. Tl. Miinchen: . 
2 M. 20 Pf. ; 

Trosxa, F. Geschichte der Stadt Leobschiitz. Leobschiitz: 
Schnurpfeil. 6 M. 70 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Nout, F. Ueb. heterogene Induktion. Versuch e. Beitrags 
zur Kenntnis der i inungen der Pflanzen. 


PHILOLOGY, CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, ETC. 


BeitrarGe zur Assyriologie u. leichenden semitischeD 
brsg. r ¥. ‘Delitzsch u. P. Haupt. 


“ 2. Bd. 2. Hft. Leipzig: Hinrichs. i _ 

IBLIOTHEK, ASSYyTl hreg. v. . > 

Haupt. XI. Leiprig : Hinrichs 30 M. : 

. Die Silene in der archiischen Kunst der Griechet. 
Miinchen: Ackermann. 1 M. 80 Pf. / 

Lenmaws, C. A. De Ciseronis ad Atticum epistulis recet- 
sendis et emendandis, Berlin: Weidmann. 6 M, 
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4 Standort der Schauspieler u. d. Chors im 
Picxarp, J. Der we a 


Theater d. 5. Jahrh. 
mann. 
Ww. Ui zur Geschichte der alt- 
—— 1. Th. Die schwache Declination 
in der Sprache d. Heliand u. der kleineren as. Denkmiiler. 
Gottingen: Peppmiiller. 6 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“‘w, B, SCOTT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES.” 
Rudgwick, Sussex: Dec. 12, 1892. 

The ground covered by William Bell Scott’s 
book is so wide, and the statements I felt com- 
pelled to challenge are at once so delicate, and 
so impossible either of direct proof or of direct 
disproof, that a discussion of the issues between 
Mr. Minto and myself would be out of the 
question in the columns of a public paper. 

All I ask the reader to do is to consider Scott’s 
remarks upon Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Ruskin’s 
relations to the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; 
to consider Scott’s remarks upon Mr. Swin- 
burne in relation to that gentleman’s contra- 
dictions; to consider Scott’s remarks upon 
Dr. Hake, in relation to the latter’s own 
Rossetti - record, recently published, which 
offers so notable a contrast to that of Scott; 
to consider all these matters in connexion with 
my review in the ACADEMY (December 3), and 
with Mr. Minto’s letter in answer to it, in last 
week’s number; and then draw his own con- 
clusions as to the value as a document of the 
Autobiographical Notes. 

With Mr. Scott I had no quarrel, and had 
cause for none. With Mr. Minto I have no 
quarrel, and have cause fornone. The question 
is one of evidence. 

WILLIAM SHARP. 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford : Dec. 11, 1892. 

Taking Mr. Armitage Robinson’s very careful 
text as the present standard one, I offer the 
following cbservations on it and on his accom- 
panying lecture. 

P. 83, 2.—ob8’ cis. Od8 is not elided before 
‘Hpédns in the same line, nor does our fragment 
elide anything except the prepositions ém), awd, and 
ind. The ovdets of the French text may represent 
an earlier OTA€ IC —an itacism for ob: cfs. I 
strongly suspect, however, that the early copies 
_ ac and that a copyist’s eye has 
slipped. 

P. 83, 2, 3.—Kal Bovandévtrwy ripacba avéorn 
MleAaros. The MS. has a gap after xal, which the 
French editor fills with [rév]. Read quite certainly 
al od, &c. 

P. 83, 13, 14.—rijs éoprns abray. I strongly 
suspect this to be a mere gloss, incorporated by 
a copyist’s error. 

P. 84, 17.—The ee of the French text may 
stand—*‘ was setting ’’ (see Veitch’s Greek Verbs). 

P. 84, 17, 18.—-yéypartrai—repoveunévy. Doubt- 
less @ mere margi note, as the absence of yap 
indicates. The writer of the Gospel had already 
stated the fact. 

P. 84, 24.—abrijs Spas. Surely there should be 
a rns either before or after abrijs ? 

P. 85, 3, 4.—éweidh Cearduevos Fv Baa ayadd 
érvinoev. But has not the writer of the Gospel 
already told us that Pilate had begged the body 
from Herod for Joseph ? 

Surely these words are a marginal note on the 
malefactor’s speech—dveidiaey avtods Aéywy ‘Hueis 
dia ra Kane & eworhoauey obtw wendvOauerv * oTos 5t 
cwrhp yevduevos tav advOpéxwv, &e. The early 
Copies were transcribed in columns with a space 
between, on which anyone wrote what notes 
he liked; and, of course, anything so written 
might be taken to refer either to the words oppo- 
site it in the left-hand column, or to those opposite 
it in the right-hand column. In the case before 
us the words were surely written to explain why 
(in the left-hand column) the malefactor interfered, 
and called Jesus a saviour of men. The annotator 
Supposed that he must have been a witness of the 
‘ood deeds of Jesus ; and in stating this supposi- 
tion he has imitated the phraseology of the speech 








itself. But a subsequent copyist took the words 
as an addition to the right-hand column, and 
inserted them there. 

In Mr. Robinson’s text I count 747 letters 
between p. 84, 10, adrods, and p. 85, 4, AaBar 
(excluding the gloss yéyparra:i—nepovevuévy). These 
ought to represent the length of one column less 
oné line. Uf course, uncial MSS., whether vellum 
or papyrus, vary in the space between the columns, 
in the number of lines in a column, in the length 
of the lines, and in the number of letters in a line ; 
but anyone who will look at the Bodleian papyrus 
of Tliad II., and count the letters in a column, will 
see that my hypothesis is as technically possible as 
logically plausible. 

P. 85, 19, 20.—t8ere Br: wécov Binads eorw. 
Unconstruable? Omit 8 as a gloss on the very 
unusual récov. We might accentuate rosdv, and 
render ‘‘that he is in some degree righteous ’’; 
but that would be intolerable. 

P. 87, 22, 23.—rls BR dwonxvadioe: juiv Kad roy Aidov. 
I doubt the «al; there was nothing else to roll 
away. 

P. 88, 4.—%ere. There is no need to change 
Ware (sce Moulton’s Winer’s N.T. Grammar, ed. 
1877, p. 87, note 3). 

P. 88, 5.—8r: odk Eorw. Again unconstruable ; 
and Mr. Robinson suggests adding de. Read 
either 4, 6. &veorw or 6. ob« éarw éxei. It is sin- 
gular that éxe? might be dispensed with in the 
next line ; but I don’t see how to account for any 
transposition. Was some reviser of the text 
offended by the close sequence of éxeivoy in 3, 
&eeto and [éce:] in 5, and éxei in 6, and did he 
consequently cancel [éxei] in 5, without seeing 
that he was injuring the sense ? 

A little point of construing also occurs to me: 
€6drroucy, in p. 83, 11, is not ‘‘we should have 
buried *—which would have been @@dpaney &»— 
but ‘‘ we were going to bury.’”’ 

And now a word as to the cry from the cross, 
** My power, my power, thou hast (or, hast thou) 
forsaken me” (‘H dévauls pov, ) Sbvauis, xaréAenbds 
ue). Mr. Robinson says: 


““*The power,’ then, so often emphasised in 
8. Luke’s Gospel in connexion with the person of 
our Lord, is here, by a strange perversion of our 
Lord’s quotation from Ps. xxii. 1, described as 
forsaking Him; the Divine Christ is ‘ taken up,’ 
the Human Christ remains upon the Cross. ii, 
Eli, is rendered as ‘My power, My power.’ We 
are thus confirmed in the belief that this was the 
Gospel, as Serapion tells us, of the Docetae.”’ 


Is this quite just to Doketists? The words of 
Jesus were spoken in Hebrew or Aramaic or a 
mixture of both; and, according to the greater 
number of early authorities, the form used in the 
First Gospel is Eli (not Eloi, which has the weight 
of authority in the Second Gospel). Mr. Robinson 
himself tells us that Justin, in interpreting ‘‘ Israel,’’ 
says that #A means ddvauis, that Aquila rendered 
the words ‘‘my strong one,’’ and that Eusebius 
says they mean ‘‘my strength.’”’ These three 
men were not Doketists; and why should a 
Doketist be charged with “a strange perversion ”’ 
in rendering e/ into Greek as Justin and Eusebius 
rendered it? And surely, if a Doketist wanted to 
make out that the divine Christ left the body of 
the man Jesus before the death of the latter, the 
one thing he would naturally do would be to cleave 
to the canonical translation, ‘‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me,’ instead of altering 
“God”? to a word which might mean merely 
physical strength. Note, moreover, that it is not 
the 3évauss (which had already forsaken the Képis) 
that aveaqoén ‘“‘ was taken up,’’ but the Képus 
himself. 

If Mr. Robinson does not know of the instance, 
I may mention that the Syriac Doctrine of Addaeus 
the Apostle, a work probably not later than the 
third century, also contains a mention of the cry 
of woe (p. 18 of Wright’s translation in the ‘* Ante- 
Nicene Library ’’). 

Finally, I should like to give my own idea of 
what happened to Serapion. When he went to 
Rhossus, he probably prohibited the use of un- 
authorised scriptures. A deputation apparently 
came to him in great depression because this order 
stopped the use of their favourite Gospel according 
to Peter. He supposed they were all orthodox ; 
and, without going through the Gospel, said, ‘‘ If 
this is all that seems (17d B8oxoir) to give you dis- 





couragement (iuiv wap¢éxew puipowvxiay), let it be 
read.”? He afterwards found out that their mind 
began to lurk in a certain heresy in consequence of 
what he had said, and so he was going to return 
speedily. Meanwhile he says they will receive 
from him a written exposition of the self-contra- 
dictions of Marcion—who was a Doketist—and 
that he has borrowed a copy of the Gospel of Peter 
from some of the later Doketists, the sect who first 
used it, and found that it was mostly orthodox, 
but that there were Doketic additions. 

The words Nov 8 paddy S11 aipéoe: rit 5 vous 
avtav évepmrcvev ex Tav AEX OévTwY wor are rendered 
by Mr. Robinson as if the last four words belonged 
to paddy, ** But now that I have learned from 
information given me that their mind was lurking 
in some hole of heresy.’? He may be right ; but, 
if so, Serapion’s order of words is very unbusiness- 
like. I, on the other hand, suggest that Serapion’s 
unhappy use of the word Soxodv in his answer to 
the deputation, coupled with the permission to 
use the Gospel, produced an impression that he 
was hinting approval of Doketism. 

The entire passage is treated fully in my Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (pp. 87-90 and 115-16), 
where I proposed for Mapxiavos xat to substitute 
Mapxiwy @s kal. This conjecture is now shown, 
from Mr. Robinson’s lecture, to be confirmed by 
the Armenian version. 

Epwarp W. B. NICHOLSON. 








“ COUVADE.” —THE GENESIS OF A MODERN 
MYTH. 
The Scriptorum, Oxford: Dec 14, 1892. 

In my communication of November 10, I 
shewed that, at the time when English anthrop- 
ologists assumed the name couvade for a group 
of customs reported to exist among various 
savages, the supposed evidence on which it was 
alleged that the ‘‘man-childbed”’ had come 
down to the present day in the Pyrenean 
region, and was known in Béarnese as /a 
couvade, was no evidence at all, but a crambe of 
assertions. In my first letter I had stated that 
couvade was not a Béarnese word—that, in fact, 
the expression faire la couvade is no more 
Béarnese than it is Latin or English, but 
simply obsolete French; and in my second I 
discussed the use of the seventeenth century 
French phrase by Rochefort. 

I had expected that Dr. Tylor, if he thought 
it worth his while to say any more on the sub- 
ject, would do one of two things: either that 

e would adduce some fresh and actual evidence 
to show that, notwithstanding the worthless- 
ness of that formerly alleged, the couwvade, 
thing and name, had actually existed after all 
in the Pyrenean country, and that therefore 
the term was not so much a misnomer as it 
seemed; or that he would, in true scientific 
spirit, admit that there had been a mistake, or 
long chain of mistakes, and that the name was 
founded in error. He might still have pleaded 
that it had been generally accepted, = could 
not now be well disturbed ; that, in one aspect, 
‘language is the record of human error,” 
and that terms of physical science in 
particular are apt to record only the guesses 
or mistakes of their first users, which fuller 
knowledge often completely falsifies. He might 
have pleaded that from the “ firmament” of 
the first chapter of Genesis, or rather from the 
orepéwua of the Septuagint which it renders, 
down to Lavoisier’s “oxygen,” and to names 
much later than ‘‘ oxygen,” language is full of 
such names given under misconception and 
error, and that cowvade was only one more of 
them. And I should willingly shake hands 
with him over such a plea, on the understanding 
that, when scientists henceforth use couwvade, 
they should use it simply as a name, and should 
not build theories upon its supposed etymology, 
as, for example, to explain it as meaning 
‘*hatching,” and to argue thence that some 
kind of ‘‘hatching” by the father is thereby 
proved or implied. So we may call the last 
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railway accident a disaster ; but if anyone were 
to assume from this that a sinister star actually 
caused the collision, and discussed the subject 
in that light before the Astronomical Society, 
it would be time for the etymologist to step in 
and point out that this was modern mythology, 
a repetition of the process in which Prof. Max 
Miiller has seen the origin of ancient myths. 

But ‘‘ the unexpected always happens”: Dr. 
Tylor has taken neither of these courses. He 
has alleged no fresh evidence in room of the 
sup evidence which has now disappeared ; 

et he does not heartily accept the conclusion. 
Ie lets the question itself go against him by 
default, and attacks me on two entirely irrele- 
vant matters. First, he alleges that I have 
misrepresented two recent authors whom I 
incidentally quoted after my summing up, and 
who have nothing in the world to do with the 
chain of “ authorities”? from whom Dr. Tylor’s 
application of cowvade was taken; and, 
secondly, he tries to shift the issue into a 
discussion of my duties as an editor of the 
New English Dictionary. Into this imperti- 
nency I certainly will not follow him. If he 
likes to appeal to ‘‘ a far wider public” on that 
matter, it must be done as a substantive 
motion, and not as an amendment to burk the 
discussion of couwvade, or to disguise the result 
of that discussion. I will only say that the 
way in which I may please to spend the scanty 
leisure which is left to me after giving sixty 
hours a week to the Dictionary is entirely a 
matter for myself. If I choose to spend some 
of it in probing modern myths, which I come 
across in the course of my work, it is quite as 
legitimate a recreation as playing golf or 
teaching the history of religion to the benighted 
Christians of Aberdeen. 

As to the charge that I have misunderstood, 
and so misused, the words of Bladé and Vinson, 
if I had done so, it would not in the least 
affect the question at issue. These are not 
part of the ‘‘ authorities” on whom Dr. Tylor’s 
statements were founded ; they are investiga- 
tors like myself, who have written since and 
formed conclusions upon the evidence before 
them. But I have neither misunderstood nor 
misused them. M. Bladé’s words imposture 
historique referred to the statements of Chaho 
and his followers; and I have shown that 
Chaho was the chief authority of Francisque 
Michel, and Michel of Dr. Tylor. Dr. Tylor, 
in order to convict me of error, now tries to 
separate the Basque couvade from the Béarnese 
couvade! I would only refer him, for his 
answer, to his own treatment of the subject in 
Early History of Mankind (p. 205). If the 
phrase imposture historique might be applied to 
the trunk of the myth tree, surely it may in- 
clude all the branches. But the fun is, that I 
referred to M. Bladé’s phrase, not to endorse 
it, but to disavow it, and to state my own 
opinion that nobody in the historical chain, 
not even Chaho himself, was a conscious 
impostor ! 

As to the charge that I have misrepresented 

if I did not know that Vinson’s 
had been, in consequence of my 
asking for it, procured for the Taylorian 
Library, and eagerly borrowed by Dr. 
Tylor, I should have supposed that he was 
writing upon hearsay. The fragment of a 
sentence quoted by him is not Vinson’s cor- 
clusion, but one of the elements which he 
discusses; he actually proceeds to inquire for 
more than a page as to the sources of the 
authors who have attributed the custom to the 
Béarnese, and traces it up, as I have already 
shown, to Colomi¢s in the seventeenth century, 
when the thing was already a matter of 
autrefois. As to the utter want of any evidence 
of the recent existence of the custom “ dans le 
Béarn ou le pays Basque,” Vinson gives an 
account of the communication made to the 


Vinson, 
book 





Société Scientifique of Pau in 1874 by M. 
Piche, ‘‘ancien conseiller de préfecture des 
Basses Pyrénées,” proposing to that Society to 
investigate whether this strange custom had 
ever existed in Béarn or the Basque country, 
and if so whether any traces of it still remained. 
For this purpose M. Piche formulated a number 
of questions for circulation through the district. 
Vinson says that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the publici 
iven to these questions by the jo of the 
epartment (i.e., Basses Pyrénées, which com- 
prises Béarn and the French Basque country), 
no answer had up to the date of his book been 
received. The fact was, that so long as stray 
authors had referred to the ‘‘ man-childbed”’ 
as a Béarnese custom of autrefois, or as a thing 
still practised in obscure and far-off corners of 
Biscay, the scientific men on the spot had paid 
no attention to them. But when, through the 
works of Francisque Michel, Dr. Tylor, and 
others, it began to be blazed throughout Europe 
that this strange custom still existed among 
them, they, or some of them (for M. V. Lespy, 
the secretary, pooh-poohed the myth), thought 
it was time to investigate. And the results u 
to the time of Prof. Vinson’s book were nil, 
while he himself gave it as his personal experi- 
ence that 
‘il n’a jamais pu rencontrer un cas vérifiable de 
couvade, bien que certains chercheurs maladroits 
et crédules aient été 4 ce propos, sous ses yeux, 
l'objet de mystifications plaisantes.”’ 

With one of these mystifications I conclude. 
After Prof. Vinson’s essay was published there 
appeared at length, in the Bulletin of the Société 
for 1877-8 (vol. vii., p. 74), an official attestation, 
> Jacques Lafourcade, Maire de Labastide- 
Clairence, of the practice of the couvade in a 
family at Ayherre, attested also by P. Londaits, 
Maire d’Ayherre. This seemed to be conclu- 
sive: one genuine case of the cowvade had at 
last been discovered. But the incident has a 
sequel, which has been communicated to me by 
a well-known contributor to the ACADEMY, Mr. 
Wentworth Webster, of Sare, Basses Pyrénées, 
and which I have his permission to publish 
here, and will give in his own words :— 

“A month or two ago, paying a visit to M. 
L’ Abbé Haristoy, Curé de Ciboure, near St. Jean 
de Luz, I happened to refer to this circumstance. 
The abbé told me that he was formerly living at 
Labastide, that he knew all the parties to both 
attestations, that the whole thing was a farce, and 
was never intended originally to be taken seriously : 
that once, when Mme. L. was confined, M. L. 
was unwell; that the M. Etchecopar, Instituteur, 
mentioned in the attestation, hee gem to visit 
them, and finding M. L. in , and his wife 
getting up, said in a joke that it was a case of Ja 
couvade. M.and Mme. L. had never before heard 
of such a custom ; but the two Maires took up the 
joke and made a formal attestation of the fact, 
without, at the time, wishing or meaning it to be 
taken as ascientific fact. Someone, however, sent it 
to Pau, and so it gotinto print. I urged M. Haristoy 
to communicate this statement to one of the 
Sociétés of which he is a member, or to reprint it 
in one of the Revues; he has promised to do so.” 


Strabo’s statements as to the physical hardi- 
hood of the Iberian, Celtic, Thracian, and cther 
women, Mr. Wentworth Webster says, are still 
often verified in those regions. He has himself 
seen, in the case of one of his neighbours at 
St. Jean de Luz, a Spanish woman, who had 
been confined in the morning, out of doors at five 
in the afternoon ; and he supposes she got her 
husband his supper as usual, and so “ attended 
to him.” Probably, if the husband were indis- 
posed, or tired, or lazy, and in bed, the baby 
might even have been put in beside him. It 
has been whispered to me that some of the 
‘* mystifications plaisantes” referred to by Prof. 
Vinson consist of cases in which the wife was 
thus up and about, while her lord and master 
went to bed and took the baby, and (for a con- 
sideration of course) thus received the visits of 











‘*chercheurs maladroits et crédules,” or as we 
sometimes say, ‘intelligent foreigners.” If 
the Pyrenean region became a showground, this 
might even become an important source of 
income to the natives; before that happens, it 
would be desirable that the Anthropological 


Institute should appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the whole matter historically and 
locally. J. A. H. Murray. 








JEWISH AND INDIAN PARALLELS, 
Nervi, Genoa : Dec. 9, 1892. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son seems to 
imply that, in the Jewish law, as in the Hindi 
law of all schools save the Gauriya, a son had a 
right to require from his father a partition of 
the family property. 

The account of the man blind from his birth 
who was given sight seems to imply a belief 
analogous to that entertained by Hindis, as 
the ground of certain disabilities in their law, 
that congenital defects were the punishment of 
antecedent offences. 

Can Dr. Neubauer, Dr. Gaster, or any other 
of your co mdents tell me if, in the Hebrew 
documents before our era, there is any trace of 
the right of a son to compel a partition by his 
father, or of the doctrine of successive births ? 
If this doctrine and that right were unknown 
to the early Jews, it would be interesting to 
consider how far the Buddhist missions to the 
West may have introduced them. . 

J. P. K. 








DANTE’S *‘ GUIZZANTE.”’ 


University of Ghent, Belgium: Dec. 10, 1892. 

In Mr. Paget Toynbee’s interesting letter on 
Dante’s ‘‘ Guizzante,” I find as the first objec- 
tion to identifying that place with Cadsand: 
‘*Cadsand is not, and never has been, within 
the boundaries of Flanders.” 

Let me state that this is an error in mediaeval 
geography. Asa matter of fact, Cadsand was 
situated in an island belonging to the county of 
Flanders, in the mouth of the river Scheldt, 
at the very time when Dante was writing. 
This situation remained the same til! the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Maurice of Nassau conquered it from the King 
of Spain, Count of Flanders, and joined 
Cadsand to Sealand with the country around it, 
called from that time Staats-Vlaanderen—i.e., 
the Flanders belonging to the States of the 
Dutch Republic, or Zeewwsch- Viaanderen—i.e., 
the Flanders joined to Sealand (see G. Mees’ 
Historische Atlas van Noord- Nederland). 

PAUL FREDERICQ. 








“KING SOLOMON’S WIVES.” 
St. Andrews: Dec. 8, 1892. 
May I protest against a habit of second- 
hand booksellers, who constantly ascribe to me 
a work called King Solomon’s Wives (1887)? 
The origin of the mistake is innocent; but I 
have denied the charge before, and when 4 
bookseller advertises a copy. as ‘‘ Presentation 
copy from the author,” adding my name, he 


seems impudent as well as ignorant. 
A. Lana. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
. : “The London 
Ore Bath Pale RE tae: ropa 
ae Tf p.m. cal: “ Punishment,” by Mr. RB. @ 
Tatton. 
itution : “* Towers and 


Mowpay, Dee. 19,5p.m. London 
Steeples,”’ illustrated, by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. i 


7.30 p.m. Bi 3 Presen’ Condition 
of English Bibli 
by Mr. H ag 


8 p.m. Aristot Jian : ‘The Measurement of Space, 
Time, and Matter,”’ by Prof. A. G. Greenhill. - 

8.30 p.m. Geographical : ‘‘ Expedition up the Ju 
River, through Somali Land,”’ by Capt. G. F. as. 
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7.45 p.m. Statistical : “ Distribution and 
Toxspar, Det’ of the Population in India,” by Mr. J. A. 


.m. $5 —— : “Gas Power for Electric 
Lighting,” by Mr. J. Emerson Dowson. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Remains of some 
ic Land Tortoises and of Didosaurus recently dis- 
covered in Mauritius,’ by Dr. Hans ; “Nine New 
Species of Amphipoda 


e Rev. T. BR. R. Stebbing; “Some New Species of 
Worms of the Family Acanthodrilidae and of the Genus 
Perionyz and other Genera,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Wepvespay, Dec. 21, 7 p.m. Meteorological: ‘‘ Moving 
Anticyclones in the C. 

; ‘The Tracks 
over Australasia,” by Capt. M. W. C. Hepworth; “A 


Instrument for Cloud Measurements,” by Dr. Nils 
ehoim: “ Rainfall of Nottinghamshire, 1861-90,”’ by 
Mr. Henry Mellish. ina 

8 p.m. Geological: “A Sauropodous urian 

‘bra from the Wealden of Hastings,” by Mr. R. 

Ladeeker pGome Adina, renee of Catron 
d other Fi e t 
overtying the Red Marls of the U} Keuperin Warwick- 
shire,”’ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie ; ‘* Calamostachys Binneyana, 
fchimp,” by Mr. Thomas Hick; “Some P lvanian 
Calamites,” by Mr. W. 8. Gresley; “ vian 

Boulders at Cromer,” by Herr Victor Madeen. 

8 . Microscopical : ‘‘ New Species of Rotifera,” 
by Mr? J. Hood : - The Chromatic Curves of Microscope 
Lenses,’ by Mr. E. M. Nelson. 


SCIENCE. 
A BOOK ABOUT THE BEAVER. 


Castorologia ; or, the History and Traditions 
of the Canadian Beaver. By Horace 
T. Martin. An Exhaustive Monograph 
popularly Written and fully Illustrated. 
(Stanford. ) 

Tus title of Mr. Martin’s work is to a 

certain extent a misnomer. It is admirably 

illustrated, and pleasantly written; but it 
is by no means “ exhaustive.” Even Mr. 

Morgan’s much more comprehensive volume 

cannot justly claim that distinction. It 

does not even say all that might be said 
regarding the beaver in Eastern Canada, 
while the Further West is admittedly still 
represented in the literature of castororology 
solely by a paper communicated to the 

Linnean Society by Mr. Green and the 

reviewer some four and twenty years ago. 

Indeed, from the absence of any personal 

allusions in Mr. Martin’s treatise, it is 

difficult to gather whether the author has 
anything like a familiar acquaintance with 
the beaver in a state of nature. In the 
more settled parts of the Dominion this 
would not be easy to obtain. Even at the 
time when the reviewer roved the wilds of 
the New World the beaver—except in the 
interior of Vancouver Island, then un- 
trodden by any one, and some of the more 
remote parts of the equally untracked 
mainland—was a scarce animal, though 
again, owing to the low price of its fur, 

beginning to increase in numbers. When I 

first traversed districts hunted of old by the 

trappers, beaver dams, old beaver “‘ lodges,” 
and beaver meadows were almost the only 

“signs” of this once plentiful denizen of 

the Western waters. Returning a few years 

later, I was amazed at finding many of these 
spots swarming with beavers. In crossing 
from Fort Rupert to Koskeemo Sound in the 
spring of 1866 I could have shot a score of 
them ; and, when encamped by the shores of 
the lake, which I named after Gilbert Sproat, 
the best of all Indian students, it was diffi- 
cult to sleep for the number which slapped 
the water with their flat tails at night, 
apparently attracted by the flare of the un- 
wonted camp-fire. But these were the days 
of gold-digging, and with beaver at five 

ings per pound, the animal, which in 





the early days of North America was almost 
the sole source of revenue, was permitted 
a brief holiday, which is now, with the 
increased price of its pelt, at anend. The 
Castor canadensis is still more plentiful than 
the bison; but in many of the localities 
where it was growing numerous in the 
years when America was in the midst of 
war, when railways across the continent 


; | were the dreams of sanguine men, and the 


Pacific a far-away sea, it must now be 
either extinct or once more on the wane. 

If, however, Mr. Martin’s monograph is 
not quite the last word on the natural 


t | history of the beaver, it is a welcome addi- 


tion to our knowledge of the part it has 
played in the chronicles of the colony which 
used to be known as Nouvelle France—and 
elsewhere ; for he does not limit himself 
to Canada. Mythology and folklore, fossil 
beavers, and the beaver in Europe—Lord 
Bute’s colony included—the beaver in 
heraldry, and in taxidermy (where justice 
is seldom done to it) the beaver in medicine 
and the arts, and the more important 
American rodents allied to it—are all dis- 
cussed, in addition to the anatomy, geo- 
graphical distribution, and life-history of 
the animal. As the book contains only 
238 pages, some of these chapters are very 
brief; and one or two of them might, with 
the facsimile title-pages of old treatises on 
Castoreum, have been usefully spared, in 
favour of a much required bibliography 
of the beaver, an index, and a table of 
contents. 

However, accepting Mr. Martin’s book 
as Mr. Martin has written it, no one capable 
of forming an instructed opinion can deny 
it the merit of being a useful contribution to 
a class of works, of which the number is 
not embarassing. So far as the information 
goes, it is fairly accurate; and the best 
excuse for the author not going as far as 
we should have liked may be that he might 
have gone further than the facts at his dis- 
posal warranted. A few notes on some of 
the chapters are all that qur space can find 
room for. Mr. Martin (p. 58) very justly 
points out the leading part which the beaver 
played in the exploration and settlement of 
the West. It was in pursuit of it that 
Mackenzie and Fraser, Astor’s fur traders, 
and the pioneers of the North-West and 
Hudson’s Bay Companies penetrated to the 
Pacific and to the confines of the Arctic 
Ocean. On Peace River the late Mr. Yale— 
who built Dunvegan Fort, and whose name 
lives in the town of Yale—told me that sixty 
or seventy years ago the price of a musket 
there was Rocky Mountain sables, worth in 
London at least £3 a piece, piled up on 
either side of the weapon placed butt down- 
wards until they were level with the muzzle. 
For a six-shilling blanket the tariff in 
beavers was thirteen of the best quality and 
twenty of a less excellent description— 
beaver being at that time saleable for about 
32s. per lb.—a good beaver skin weighing 
from one to one and a half pound. Mr. 
Martin very properly dismisses many of the 
old fables concerning the beaver, such as 
the neatly plastered houses and so forth—a 
myth which it is difficult to explain, unless 
on the supposition that the animal has in 
the course of two centuries altered its 








habits: for from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the ‘‘ house ” looks like nothing so much as 
a bundle of sticks, and might be passed for 
such by an inexperienced traveller. As a 
rule, the author is perfectly true in his 
strictures on the older writers. But I think 
he is at fault in pinning his faith so im- 
ee! on Samuel Hearne’s account. At 
est this referred solely to the colder 
ortions of Eastern and Northern Canada. 
n the Far West—on the Pacific coast, for 
instance, where the streams and lakes fre- 
quented by the animal are seldom frozen 
over during winter—the beaver’s habits 
assuredly vary from those described by 
Hearne, Richardson, and McKenzie (Zdin- 
burgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. xi. 
. 299—302), a valuable paper with which 
r. Martin does not seem to be acquainted. 
I have put on record (Journ. Linnean 
Society—Zoology, vol. x.) many observations 
in direct opposition to those on which the 
latest historians of the Castor so un- 
deservedly lean. It is, for example, 
erroneous to affirm (p. 224) that the beaver 
has only one entrance to its house, or that 
it is all on one floor; and I must say that 
I could never quite realise the ‘ canal” 
which Mr. Morgan has described. The 
“kittens” generally number from three to 
four—most frequently four—but occa- 
sionally there are as many as eight, and 
in one instance, mentioned in my notes, 
amounted to ten. Sometimes the beaver 
does not build a house, but lives in a hole 
or “‘ wash ”—a fact which, though evidently 
unknown to Mr. Martin, confirms his sug- 
gestion that its ‘‘lodge” is simply a 
development of the musquash burrow. Mr. 
Martin (p. 72) accepts Captain Bonne- 
ville’s dictum that the beaver lays in a 
store of sticks for winter food. At Fort 
Macleod I was assured by the late Chief 
Factor John Tod, one of the oldest and 
most intelligent of Hudson’s Bay officers, 
that it secures a store of provisions at a con- 
venient distance from its abode. But 
in Vancouver Island, where there is seldom 
any severe or long continued frost, the 
beaver does not accumulate any such hoard, 
and assuredly does not stack logs in the 
manner described by Bonneville. My ex- 
perience is that where they do not become 
torpid—as they do by the side of waters 
frozen over for any length of time—they 
decline to eat bark out of which the sap has 
passed, though they will sometimes—so the 
trappers say—gnaw the wood to ‘keep 
their teeth down.” However, it is im- 
possible to discuss all of these points, man, 
of which Mr. Martin pronounces upon with 
imperfect knowledgeand too muck confidence 
in the writersfrom whom he compiles so large 
a portion of his book. Nor can I agree 
with him as to the toothsome qualities of 
‘‘beaver meat.” A half-starved traveller 
will stomach anything. Yet after subsist- 
ing for nearly a fortnight on the many 
beavers whom we shot as they repaired 
their injured dams, I cannot conjure u 
any of those pleasures of palate over whic 
Mr. Martin, smacking his lips (with second- 
hand gusto), would fain be so enthusiastic. 
As for the vaunted beaver tail, I may be 
permitted to quote the verdict of a certain 
Pro-Consul, famous for his gastronomic 
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tastes, to whom I introduced this dainty : 
‘‘ The man who, in cold blood, of his own 
free will, in any strait short of the extremity 
of famine, could deliberately eat that thing 
a second time, would relish a mess of whip- 
cord stewed in train oil!” Even the old 
trappers, with digestions capable of astound- 
ing feats, regarded the comrade who could 
eat two beaver’s tails as a trencherman too 
powerful to be trusted in camp when the 
larder was running low. 

Still, if Mr. Martin’s volume is not 
without faults of omission and commission, 
it is not the less worthy of study, though 
we confess a tendency to the quotation of 
minor poets does not improve the literary 
flavour of his pages. Also, the fact of Sir 
John Richardson, Sir Richard Owen, and 
Sir William Flower being invariably quoted 
without the knightly prefix, might lead a 
casual reader to suppose either that the 
Canadian naturalist is inclined to ‘‘ bandy 
words with his sovereign,” or that his 
materials have been collected from very old 
editions of the works quoted. 

Rosert Brown. 





(Mac- 


Neohellenica. 
inillans. ) 
Tus book is intended to serve at once as 
uw help to the acquisition of the modern Greek 
language, and as an introduction to modern 
Greek literature. It is a common and not 
unfair complaint against the ordinary reading- 
books which are compiled for beginners, and 
for persons who need practice in a language, 
that they are either too difficult or else unin- 
teresting. Both these faults have been avoided 
in the present volume. The plan which the 
author has pursued is an original one. Two 
scholars—the one a Greek called Androcles, the 
other an Englishman of the name of Wilson, 
who is supposed to be professor of Greek at 
Cambridge—discover that they are respectively 
intending to make a journey to Greece, and 
agree to travel together; and the book is a 
record of their conversations, which are here 
given both in Greek and in English, the two lan- 
guages being introduced throughout in opposite 
columns of the same page. The subjects which 
they discuss are ordinary travellers’ topics—the 
railway, the steamer, hotels, and vehicles, and 
the objects which they pass on the way. These 
form the web, so to speak, of the dialogue ; 
but into this are worked numerous other 
topics, relating mainly to Greece, the Greek 
people, and the Greek language, which serve a 
variety of purposes, since they furnish informa- 
tion about the country and the men who have 
contributed most to its present prosperity and 
intellectual advancement, together with speci- 
mens of Greek as it has been spoken and 
written in different places and at different 
periods, and extracts from Greek writers of all 
ages from the Christian era down to the present 
century. The last of these subjects—which is 
introduced in the form of extracts from the 
Greek traveller's note-book, or from works 
which he is carrying with him—is methodically 
treated; for the two companions, while they 
are in the train or the steamboat, discuss the 
—- of post-classical and modern Greek 
iterature, or specimens of them, seriatim, and 
the Greek undertakes to initiate his fellow- 
traveller into their details. The route by which 
they journey is from London by the Mont 


By Prof. Constantinides. 


Cenis to Brindisi, with halts at some of the 
most important cities, such as Florence, Rome, 


Corfu and Patras to Athens. The places 

assed on the way suggest a variety of 
interesting themes, but all these are brought 
round in the end to the question of Greece. 
Thus the approach to Florence recalls the 
assistance an to the revival of letters by 
the Greek refugees who settled in that city, 
both before and after the taking of Constanti- 
nople. In connexion with the same pa 
Dante is mentioned, and specimens of the 
Divina Commedia are given in Musurus 
Pasha’s Modern Greek translation. In passing 
through Southern Italy on the way to Brindisi, 
which district during part of the Middle Ages 
contained a large number of Greek colonists, 
an acccunt is furnished of the descendants of 
those who still occupy parts of the country 
and speak a peculiar dialect of Greek; and 
specimens of their songs and proverbs are 
introduced, with translations. The subject of 
proverbs suggests a further comparison of such 
adages as correspond in modern Greek and 
English; and from these we pass on to Greek 
riddles, both ancient and modern. Again, 
when Greek waters are reached, the history 
of the Armatoles and Klephts is started; and 
the stirring and pathetic tales of the fall of the 
fortress of Suli and the cession of the town of 
Parga to Ali Pasha are told, and are illustrated 
by native ballads composed on those subjects. 
Nor is Byron neglected, and his expedition to 
Greece and death at Mesolonghi. These points, 
then, and others of a similar character, form 
one thread in the discussions or narratives—as 
the case may be—that are here recorded; and 
another is furnished, as we have already said, 
by the history of the literature, the account of 
which is resumed or dropped according as 
convenience suggests, and is never allowed to 
become wearisome or antic, but still forms a 
continuous study. In this way, when the 
travellers arrive at Athens, the Cambridge 
rofessor is supposed to have greatly improved 

th his acquaintance with the modern Greek 
language and his knowledge of the mediaeval 
and modern literature of Greece; and we ma 
hope that the same will be the case with Prof. 
Constantinides’ readers, when they reach the 
end of his volume. Certainly they will not fail 
to be impressed with the adaptability of the 
Greek tongue, and the great variety of ideas 
and subjects which can be expressed init. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
diction here employed is somewhat above the 
_—- what is commonly in use for — 
tion: ses among ordinary people in 
Greece. P'The author, - meen has made con- 
siderable {concessions in this matter, and does 
not aim at quite as high a classical standard as 
some reformers of the language do. He ex- 
cludes the infinitive and the future, and uses 
the dative only in the case of pronouns, and in 
a few phrases. He employs #é for “ with,” 
borepoy aed for ‘after, and tolerates both 
tépa and vv, both xduvovww and xduvover. Nor 
need any one quarrel with him if here and 
there his practice seems a little arbitrary: if 
Youl and xpacl are regularly used for ‘‘ bread” 
and “ wine,” but vepé never for ‘‘ water”; or 
if we find rtpidvta, capdyta, and éBeouqvta by 
the side of xrevthxovta, Efjxovra and éverfxovra, 
In conclusion, a word of praise must be 
accorded to the English translation, which is 
natural and idiomatic, and not unfrequently 
extremely felicitous. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRENCH WORD ‘“‘ LICORNE.”’ 
Sydenham Hill: Dec. 2, 1892. 
Diez, Scheler, and Littré seem to me to have 
been a little too careless and much too offhand in 
their treatment of the derivation of this difficult 
word, As their remarks are very brief, and 


result is the same, I will give them at full 
length. Diez (5th ed., 1887) says: 

** Licorno und alicorno IJt., Py. alicornio [also 
alicorne], Fr. licorne (f), einhorn; enstellt aus 
unicornis, Sp. unicornio u. s. w.’’ 


Scheler (3rd ed., 1888) has : 

** Licorne, It, liocorno (cp. liofante), alicorno; gité 
du L. unicornis, Esp. unicornio.’’ 

Littré is a little more explicit, and says : 

** Portug. alicornio ; Ital. alicorno, licorno ; corruption 
du Latin unicornis, animal 4 une corne; de wus, 
un, une, et corne (pour le changement d’n en /, 
comparez orphelin). Dans plusieurs piéces du 
moyen fge il est question de l’wnicorne.”” 

They all agree, therefore, that licorne is a 
corruption of the Lat. unicornis; and Littré 
seems to think that the n of the older unicorne* 
emme 1, and ~~ ‘a the sy after first 

oming a perhaps (cf. alicorno), dropped. 
Scheler’s opinion was very likely the same te 
from his quoting the Ital. liofante, he seems to 
have been of opinion that in Italian there was 
some corruption with the word lione = lion; 
and so far he is right, as I shall show. 

But what I contest is, not the change of the 
n into /, for this is, of course, possible, but the 
change of the initial u into a, or its dropping 
altogether. I take the word to be Italian 
(why will be seen hereafter), and it is quite 
true that the Italians have been fond of cutting 
off an initial unaccented vowel. Thus we have 
notomia = anatomia, piscopo (Petrocchi) = 
episcopo, micidic = omicidio; but I cannot 
remember any case in which an initial « (a 
long full vowel in Italian) has either become « 
or has been cut off. Besides which, there 
are a number of other words in Italian 
beginning with wni, and in no one of them has, 
so far as I know, the wni been intefered witb. 
In English, some people suppress it sometimes 
in university, when they substitute the hideous 
‘**varsity,”’ but in our case there is no question 
of its entire suppression. I have been led to 
the conclusion, therefore, that in licorne the 
li has nothing whatever to do with the uni of 
unicorne. But for some little time I was puzzled 
to find any other explanation for the Ji. At 
length the discovery of the Span. alcornict 
ao Encicloped. de la Leng. Esp. Madrid, 

aspar y Roig, 1872) = ‘‘rinoceronte” or 
rhinoceros, put me on what I conceive to be 
the right scent. For then I remembered that 
in German a rhinoceros is sometimes called a 
Nashorn (= nosehorn), and I set about think- 
ing how the meaning of nose could be got out 
of the ali of alicornio. It was a difficult task, 
but just then my brain happened to be 
stimulated (by no means for the first time) by 
the jolting of a railway carriage; and it 
quickly occurred to me that there might be an 
old Italian naricorno = rhinoceros, and, on my 
return home, I was gratified by finding this 
word in Petrocchi, as the change from it to 
alicorno is simple. The r became an /—a very 
common change in Italian (see Diez Gram.., 
8rd ed., i. 222); and the n being looked 
upon as part of the article when un nalicorno 
was pronounced, finished by dropping (¢/. 
arancia, formerly narancia—Petrocchi, and 
anchina = our Nankin), and alicorno (later on 
licorno) was the result. Then, as lions were 
among the best known of wild beasts, and so 
had become mixed up with other animals, as in 
leopard, which was in Ital. Jionpardo and 
liopardo, and as the li of licorno reminded one 
of lione and lio, so licorno was turned into 


* Licorne, according to Littré, dates back to the 
fifteenth century only. Unicorne, on the other hand, 
is found many centuries earlier, in Fr. Michel’s old 
French version of the Psalms (Ps. xxi., 22; A.V. 
xxii., 21), ‘‘et des cornes des unicornes.”’ 

+ Alcornio would seem to be a misprint for 
alicornio, for it is found among the ali’s (after 














and Naples; and from Brindisi by way of 


differ somewhat in detail, though the general 


aliconda), and not among the aic’s, as it ought to be. 
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lioncorno (Florio, 1598), and liocorno,* the 
perhaps | 
more frequently) the form still used, for licorno | 
is—I am told by an Italian lady—quite obsolete. ! 


latter of which is (with unicorno, and 


Similarly, elefante became lionfante and liofante 
through the dropping of the e (Petrocchi gives 
lefante), and the change of the /e, which was 
robably sometimes written /i, as in Mid. Eng. 
see the N. E. D.), and so recalled the Ji of lione. 

In conclusion, I need scarcely point out why 
a word which originally deno a rhinoceros 
came to signify a unicorn only. The two 
animals agree in having (as a rule) one horn 
only, though in the one case it is on the fore- 
head, in the other on the nose. 

F. CHANCE. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have dis- 
covered one instance in which an initia] u, and 
that an accented one, has been dropped. This 
instance is péppa, with the diminutive forms 
péppola and pipdla, which Petrocchi gives = 
iptpa (our “‘hoopoe”). A Tuscan lady tells 
me that she has heard these words, but only 
among the peasantry, and Petrocchi gives them 
below the text; so that they are probably 
obsolete or but little used among the educated. 
It seems to me not unlikely that piippa was 
formed, not directly from “pupa, by the drop- 
ping of the w and the transference of the accent, 
but indirectly from pippola. Upiipdla, with 
the accent still remaining on the initial 7%, 
would have been difficult to pronounce (for, if 
the word is still heard in polite society, 
it is with a secondary accent on the second 
u which is lengthened); and thus it was, 
[er that the initial « came to be 

ropped. And pzp(p)ola, once adopted, would 
certainly be looked upon as springing from a 
form pip(p)a, and so this also would come into 
use. At all events, this one instance of the 
dropping of an initial w can scarcely be held 
to weaken my derivation, which is essentially 
based upon other and weightier grounds. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. PuitiprzE Bercer, the Semitic scholar, 
has been elected a member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, by 26 votes to 8, in the room of 
M. Renan. His competitor was M. Eugéne 
Miintz, the historian of art. 


THE December number of the Classical 
Review (David Nutt) opens with an article by 
Mr. F, G. Kenyon, in which he identifies a few 
more fragments of Hyperides, and also of the 
Second Olynthiac of Demosthenes, in a papyrus 
from Egypt. Mr. J. H. Kirkland, of Vander- 
bilt University, discusses at some length the 
Latin prenominal forms quoius and quoiei, and 
the preposition quom. Among the reviews, 
Prof. Sonnenschein notices a German 
edition of Plautus; Prof. Nettleship gives an 
account of a French book on the Latinity of 
wy A of Tours; and Mr. T. W. Allen of 
the Abbé Batiffol’s second work on the Greek 
MSS. in the Vatican, which is connected with 
the Hellenisation of Southern Italy. In this 
number, however, archaeology has a large 
place. Mr. Cecil Smith summarises the tedious 
controversy (in the ACADEMY and elsewhere) 
upon the date of Aegean or Mycenaean pottery, 
with reference to the Egyptian evidence. His 
method is to state first the facts by which the 
theory of an early date is supported, and then 
to give briefly the substance of Mr. Cecil Torr’s 
criticism on each point. Mr. Smith reserves 
criticism on Prof. Petrie’s excavations at Tel 
el-Amarna, until the full evidence is published ; 
but he adds, from a German source, wall-paint 








bd In the Psalm already quoted—viz., xxii., 21 
(A.V.)—lions and unicorns are associated together, 
as they are also in the arms of our royal family, 
though there, epparently, only because the unicorn 
was in the Scotch royal arms. 








ings from three Theban tombs, circa 1600 B.c. 
Mr. Torr himself contributes a critical review 
of Walter Leaf’s ‘‘ Companion to the Iliad,” 
Mr. Warwick Wroth discusses Prof. Ridgway’s 
‘Origin of Metallic Currency,” dealing 
chiefly with the question of the meaning of 
Greek ee Miss Jane E. Harrison 
notices Dr. Waldstein’s publication of the 
results of the excavation of the Heraion at 
Argos, reserving the prehistoric finds for a 
separate article; and the Rev. W. Wayte 
examines from the classical point of view 
Falkener’s ‘‘ Ancient Games,” criticising his 
mode of dealing with Greek and Latin 
authors. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


CampripcE Puro oercat Soctety.—( Thursday, 
Dee. 1.) 


Pror. Jenn, president, in the chair.—The presi- 
dent read a paper on a ceries of points in Soph. Z/. 
680—763 (the description of the Pythian games), 
among which were the following :—(1) Verse 686. 
th déce. is untenable, even with any of the pro- 
posed alterations of répuara. Musgrave’s rapéoe: 
gives the best solution. It requires us to suppose 
that this race was either (1) the dSfavAos, or (2) the 
5éA:xos. The words in v. 684, dpdéuov . . ob xpétn 
xplois, might be claimed in favour of the déA:xos : 
for Paus. 6. 13 § 3 (referring to the triple victory of 
Polites) places the foot-races at Olympia in this 
order, 1. déA:xos, 2. orddiov, 3. SiavAos. The same 
order occurs in C. J. G. 1590, 1591 (games at 
Thespiae, circ. 240 u.c ), and id. 2214 (games at 
Chios, circ. 100—80 B.c.), (2) 691 f. Spduwv Siavawv 
mévrabr’ & vouiterat, | rodrwy x.7.A. Verse 691 has 
never been corrected in any tolerable manner. It 
was probably an interpolation, prompted by a 
general phrase in the text. Nauck brackets the 
words diavAwy ... tov’Twv, both inclusive, sparing 
dpéuwv. But (a) there would then have been no 
motive foraninterpolated reference tothe révra@Aovr : 
and (4) the tone of vv. 688 f. suggests that the un- 
rivalled %p7a «ai xpdrn of Orestes were not confined 
to running, but included some feats in the other 
branch of the yuurinol &ya@ves, the Bapéa G0Aa. Now, 
if v. 692 had originally begun with the word &@Awr, 
that would have given an opening for the inter- 
polation of v. 691, and the interpolation itself 
would account for the change of &@Awy into totrwr. 
Omitting v. 691, we could, indeed, retain todrwy in 
692; but the neuter pronoun would be awkwardly 
vague in such a context. (3) 703. For év rodvroiw 
(‘‘among’’ these) Nauck substitutes é) rodrow: 
(‘next to’? them), pronouncing év impossible. 
The change would be plausible only if the com- 
petitors were described as ranged in line for the 
start. But there is no reason for supposing that 
the order of mention here is identical with the 
order presently fixed by lot (709f.). The Homeric 
chariot-race (which Sophocles had in mind, as 
several touches show) warrants the contrary sup- 
position ; since the order in which the Homeric 
competitors are first enumerated (//. 23. 288 ff.) 
differs from that in which they are afterwards 
placed by lot (352 ff.). (4) 709. 60° airots. The 
objection to 8@ (4%) is not merely that tragedy 
elsewhere admits it only in lyrics, but also that, 
even then, it is not elided (though the elision has 
epic precedent). If, as Nauck thinks, the true 
word is %’, a gloss ov’, marking the local sense, 
might have led to 46. 4r(e) is hardly probable 
after ordytes 3’. (5) 743. Adwv ought not to be 
changed (as some have proposed) to a word of the 
contrary sense, such as telvav or émoxdv. The 
effect of slackening the left rein too soon might 
be such as the poet describes ; who here represents 
Orestes as forgetful, for once, of Nestor’s precept, 
hitherto observed by him (720 ff., 77. 23. 338 ff.).— 
Questions of interpretation in 710, 716—719, 726f., 
731 f., 748, 752 f., were also discussed.—Dr. Post- 
gate communicated emendations of Catullus Lx1v 
402 “‘liber ut innuptae poteretur flore nowercae,” 
read nuriclae (=nuriculae). And of Propertius nu. 
32 35 ‘* quamuis Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse 
atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam.’”? Read 
Rheam (or Rhea). The reference is to the fable 


preserved in Theocr. 20. 40 nal ri, ‘Péx, pidreis roy 
Bovxdaov, Tertullian ad nat. 1, 149 “ Cybele 
pastorem suspirat.’”’ 





Exizanetuan Socrety.—( Wednesday, Dec. ’.) 


J. A. Jenkinson, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. James 
Ernest Baker read a paper on ‘‘Sir Thomas 
Browne.’’ The writings of Sir Thomas Browne will 
never appeal to the taste of “‘ the man in the street ’’; 
neither is it to be expected that they will attract 
the attention of the ordinary reader. They must 
always prove caviare to the multitude. But to the 
select few, anxious to satisfy a desire of indulgia 
in peculiar and uncommon speculations, they shal 
ever prove a source of infinite pleasure and 
exquisite satisfaction. To such, Sir Thomas 
Browne will serve as the golden key which shall 
open the palace of literary enjoyment and delight ; 
that is to say, reverent enjoyment of composing 
and philosophical reflections on the most solemn 
and momentous facts of human existence, and 
unfailing delight in out-of-the-way learning per- 
taining to astrology, alchemy, and other unusual 
objects of interest. And your humourist, too, if 
he possesses the essential understanding, may glean 
from his es a bountiful harvest of wit. For the 
whimsical absurdities of Sir Thomas Browne are 
many and extraordinary. Yet the manifestation of 
the fruition of the humourist will not display itself 
in the noisy laugh, but in the more endurable smile 
which shall ripple frequently across his face. Sir 
Thomas Browne seems to have indulged in the 
art of writing in order that he might learnedly 
expatiate on the natural bistory of the griffin and 
salamander, the basilisk and the amphisboena, and 
discuss with profound solemnity the most obsolete 
and impenetrable problems. And when you put 
your book down, you_are as far off from the solution 
of the questions as you were when you commenced 
to read. But over all his mystifying cogitations 
are cast the glamour of wise thought, and the 
irresistible charm of a strangely beautiful and 
harmonious style. To 
‘** A generation ranked 
In gloomy noddings over life,” 


here is much to be truly thankful for: a delectable 
privacy which no one may wantonly desecrate. The 
taste for these writings is an acquired one, and must 
be obtained by reading them again and again until 
you come to understand the spirit in which 
they were conceived. Not until you have 
made many charges against the fortress shall you 
find the enemy giving way. Then you will per- 
ceive your dislike as dead as Tarpeia under the 
bucklers of the Sabines. There are few events in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s career that demand particular 
attention. The best part of his life was ey in 
tolerable prosperity. No great sorrow laid its hand 
upon his heart, and the ordinary cares and 
vicissitudes of the world disturbed neither the 
tranquillity of his mind nor the serenity of his 
temper. He was born in London on October 19, 
1605, and passed to the majority at Norwich on 
his seventy-seventh birthday. To an ordinary 
individual it were no portentous coincidence that 
aman should die on the date of the day of his 
birth. We, who have read what he wrote in his 
Letter to a Friend, know that Sir Thomas regarded 
such an unusual circumstance as otherwise, though 
he informs us that ‘‘ though astrology hath taken 
witty pains to solve, yet hath it been very wary 
in making predictions of it.’’ He received his 
early education at Winchester, and afterwards 
oa to Pembroke College, Oxford, taking 

is B.A. degree in 1627, and his degree of M.A. in 
1629. He chose medicine as a profession, and he 
practised as a physician for a short time in 
Oxfordshire. Afterwards he accompanied his 
father-in-law, Sir Thomas Dutton, on a tour 
through Ireland, visiting the castles and forts of 
that country. Next, we find him settling down in 
the south of France, at Montpelier, where he 
continued his study of medicine. He journeyed 
on to the Italian University of Padua. Here, 
necromancy and astronomy were favourite subjects 
for discussion; and Browne undoubtedly found 
himself in congenial society, and able to display to 
advantage his peculiar mental equipment. He 
travelled home northwards by way of Protestant 
Leyden, where he took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1633. Arriving in England, he 
finally settled down at Norwich, where he passed 
the remainder of his life. He attained consider- 
able reputation as a physician, and corresponded 
with several well-known men of his time. In 
1665 he was elected an honorary fellow of 
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the College of Physicians, virtute et literis 
ornatissimus. In 1671 Charles II. visited Norwich, 
and conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Browne. Evelyn visited his home, and wrote the 
following charming description of it: ‘‘ His whole 
house and garden being a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collections, especially 
medals, books, plants, and natural things.”’ Sir 
Thomas entertained strange opinions on marriage, 
which are by no means flattering to the gentle sex. 
Listen to what he ungraciously maintains: ‘* The 
whole world was made for man, but only the 
twelfth of man for woman. Man is the whole 
world and the breath of God; woman the rib and 
crooked part of man.”’ He wishes that we might 
grow like trees, and avoid a ridiculous ceremony. 
And yet he confesses that he is naturally amorous 
of all that is beautiful, and discourses very poeti- 
cally on the music there is in beauty—‘‘ the silent 
note which Cupid strikes is far sweeter than the 
sound of an instrument.”’ That he should marry 
just before the announcement of these opinions is 
perhaps what one naturally expected him to do. 
But they lived happily together, and had eleven 
children. That he learnt while on his travels one 
of the noblest lessons a man can learn in bis brief 
existence—that of gracious toleration of other 
men’s opinions—is evident from the abundant 
charity with which he treated the Roman Catholics 
in his writings. Religious bigotry shall, indubit- 
ably, not find its saving help in Sir Thomas 
Browne. We are sorry to say, however, that he 
had a firm belief in witchcraft ; and it is a regret- 
table incident in his career that in 1664 he helped 
by his evidence to bring about the death of certain 
witches tried by Sir Matthew Hale. The first 
edition of the Relivio Medici was published surrep- 
titiously. Lord Dorset sent the volume to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, then in Winchester House under 
arrest. Sir Kenelm Digby read it with interest, 
and immediately wrote, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, his Observations or Animadversions 
upon the work. Sir Thomas, hearing of the cir- 
culation of the manuscript, wrote to its author 
and asked him to delay its publication until he 
published a correct copy. The authorised edition 
saw the light in 1643, with ‘‘an admonition to 
such as shall peruse the Observations upon a former 
corrupt copy of this book,’’ the observations re- 
ferred to being those written by Sir Kenelm Digby. 
In the intervals of his ‘‘ drudging practice’’ Sir 
Thomas wrote other books. In 1646 he published 
his Pseudodoxia Epidemica; or Enquiries into Vulgar 
Errors; in 1658 his Hydriotaphia: Urn Burial, or 
a discourse on the Sepulchral Urns lately found in 
Norfolk ; and in the same year The (arden of Cyrus; 
or the Quincunxcial Lozenge, or Network Planta- 
tions of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, 
Mystically Considered. They are all singularly 
curious works, over which you may puzzle your 
head and yet read with a keen sense of pleasure. 
Mr. Baker proceeded to criticise at some length the 
Religio Medici, the Ura Burial, and the Garden of 
Cyrus, and touched briefly on the Pseudodoxia Epi- 
demica, the Letter to a Friend, the essay on Dreams, 
and the treatise on Christian Morals. He concluded 
his paper by observing that possibly it is the style 
of Sir Thomas Browne which has the greatest 
attraction for us, the most lasting and endurable 
charm. No lover of a rightly ordered style can 
afford to neglect the reading of such master- 
pieces of English prose as the Leligio Medici 
and Urn Burial. These works we should 
study chiefly for the refined and artistic 
enjoyment of the unsurpassable melody of their 
prose. And this melody is not the pure strain of 
the thrush or the lark, but the superb and majestic 
roll of organ music round the roof and pillars of 
some beautiful cathedral, when the amber sunlight, 
slanting from stained-glass windows of Christ and 
saint, trembles through the incense-laden air. It 
may not possess the exquisite delicacy, the fragrant 
perfume of thought, the sweetness and copious- 
ness, the grace and magic, the keen brilliancy of 
phrase appertaining to many writers of this 
century; but it has variety of finely modulated 
cadencies, vigorous enunciation of uncommon ideas, 
an impressive and commanding sedateness, which 
is specially unique and strikingly original. 





Ruskin Socirety.—(Friday, Dec. 9.) 
J. Exuiorr Viney, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper, entitled ‘Art on the Modern 





English Stage,” was read by Mr. C. T. J. Hiatt. 
After making allusion to the actors of the past 
—such as Garrick, Kean, and Mrs. Siddons—and 
those of the present day—viz., Irving, Beerbohm- 
Tree and Hare, Miss Terry and Mrs. Kendal—Mr. 
Hiatt gave it as his opinion that the true test of 
the acting of the day is, whether or not it can 
adequately interpret the drama of the day; not 
the great classical masterpieces of Shakspere and 
the rest, but the average play which the con- 
temporary dramatist produces, for representations 
of the classics are at present the exception and not 
the rule. It may be admitted that, although the 
majority of new plays are failures financially as 
well as artistically, they very rarely fail through 
bad acting; on the other hand, their success is 
frequently owing to good acting. For some years 
the place of the decorative arts at the theatre has 
become more and more conspicuous. The mount- 
ing of modern plays seems, on the whole, extremely 
artistic. The modern interiors, for instance, in 
Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Crusaders,’’ were positively charm- 
ing, and in them (adapting a phrase attributed to 
Mr. Oscar Wilde) ‘‘ the furniture and ornaments 
seemed not to have been placed, but to occur.’’ 
The splendour of the revivals at the Lyceum make 
them really valuable historical pictures—far more 
valuable and far more inspiring than the painted 
history one sees which often passes for art. At 
present, a modern dramatist must fill the theatre ; 
if he can be artistic while doing so, well and good. 
He must either write down to the average play- 
goer or raise the average playgoer upto him. The 
plays of Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero were 
compared, and referred to as improvements on 
many plays by former writers. One of the first 
things to be done is to press into the service of the 
stage writers who have secured distinction in other, 
though to some extent allied, literary forms. As 
an instance of considerable success in this direc- 
tion, Mr. Hiatt mentioned ‘‘ Walker, London,’’ by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. The piece, as it was originally 
produced, has been played for three hundred 
nights, and is still being played ; it has needed no 
cutting, no mutilation of any kind. It is not too 
much to hope that Mr. Barrie will give us as fine a 
play as he has already given a novel. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde has achieved emphatic success with a serious 
play, “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ”’—a play written 
in such fine English that, in spite of its old- 
fashioned technics, it deserved the applause with 
which it was greeted. By accepting such plays as 
these the public will induce writers of distinction 
to attempt the drama, and their own taste will 
improve—for does not the appetite grow by what 
it feeds upon? Though a State-aided theatre as 
a means of promoting art on the modern stage is a 
pleasant dream very unlikely to be realised, a 
private society, founded with the same intention, 
is already an accomplished fact — namely, the 
Independent Theatre—its one desire being to 
promote good dramatic writing. Plays by Mr. 
Walter Besant and Mr. George Moore are under- 
lined for production there. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hiatt appealed to his audience to do all in their 
power to be the means of introducing to a whole 
nation a splendid literature—a literature which 
should be constantly growing. This might be a 
= hard thing to do, but decidedly no ignoble 
ing. 


FINE ART. 
Preferences in Art, Life, and Literature. 


By Harry Quilter. (Sonnenschein.) 


Mr. Quitrer’s Preferences is a bulky volume ; 
but, as I have had occasion to say elsewhere, 
it is difficult to persuade oneself that it is a 
book. Yet the author—who puts energy 
into his work, as well as honesty and 
shrewdness — has done his best to make 
it one. Was not the task impossible? 
What unity can there be between the covers 
of a volume in one part of which Mr. 
Quilter traces, with an almost superfluous 
though dignified care, the history of that 

re-Raphaelite movement whose importance 
(albeit he is by no means a partisan) he 





seems to exaggerate; in another part of 
which he tells us very sympathetically what 
a landlady on the Cornish coast thought of 
Miss Amy Levy, the young poetess and 
novelist, a born pessimist, yet a gifted and 
magnetic young woman, who had stayed 
with her before Mr. Quilter was her guest; 
and in yet another part of which he gives, 
if I dare to say it, final and gorgeous 
burial in a sarcophagus of gilding and blue 
cloth to all that remains of perhaps a 
couple of hundred articles buried previously 
in the back numbers of The Spectator. In 
material so miscellaneous as this—and with 
a discourse on Wilkie Collins thrown in— 
Ido not, for my own part, quite discern 
the possibilities of a book. What I discern 
is the possibility of a wonderful scrap-book, 
compiled for the writer’s edification and 
instruction in righteousness— that his 
memory might be jogged from time to timo 
as to what and who it was right to 
admire or right even to condemn. 

But to Mr. Quilter it has seemed other- 
wise. And he has been at a good deal of 
pains in the careful abridgment and in the 
partial re-writing, up to date, of the 
criticisms which, though inspired by no 
singular and subtle sensitiveness, carried, 
during a good many years, common sense 
notions of art into quarters not ready, 
probably, to receive the last refinements of 
taste—quarters not likely at all to be in 
sympathy with them—but in which common 
sense and some thoughtfulness were at all 
events open to be appreciated. Imagine 
the average robust intelligence—little con- 
cerned with art at all, though quite sensi- 
ble in regard to life—imagine the “ plain 
man,” to whom the artistic view of things 
is pure impossibility—imagine him dis- 
coursed to, at length and with refinements, 
on that art of Mr. Whistler’s, which must 
be met half way, or on the design of Albert 
Moore or Sir Frederic Leighton. What- 
ever obvious unveracities exist and must 
exist in these men’s works—in order that 
the qualities they seek for may be fully 
attained and uninterruptedly displayed — 
such unveracities are exactly the things 
which strike the plain man most: ho is 
delighted at his own critical power when he 
perceives them and points them out to his 
friends. In art the things that charm him 
—the things that he thinks serious—are 
the things with a moral or a sentiment. In 
other words he is charmed with the senti- 
ment and the moral, and left untouched by 
the art. Now Mr. Quilter—to do him 
justice—during the years that he sat in the 
seat of judgment, did not too much humour 
this piain man, this average robust 
intelligence. But he did take account of 
him, and he had to; and there was some- 
thing in his own temperament that fitted 
him to address the plain man with success. 
The plain man likes a writer who—in his 
judgment—does not hedge and modify, 
scrupulously qualify and protect. Mr. 
Quilter was fearless and abrupt. He was 
sometimes, as it seems to me, without due 
sense of proportion. But that is a failing 
common to most who write under the 
influence of the immediate impression ; and 
this defect Mr. Quilter has to some extent 
made good by the thoughtful revision which 
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he has given to such of his old criticism as 
he has made use of, or allowed to stand, in 
the present volume. Most of that criticism 
is sound. 

When I mentioned the names of Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. 
Albert Moore, I did not mean to convey the 
notion that the author of Preferences had 
given them exactly a back seat—that he 
had in any particular measure failed to 
understand them. He simply has not 
“insisted” on them. He has not been 
pertinacious in their advocacy. In regard 
to his relations with an admitted past 
master of ‘‘the gentle art of making 
enemies””—of the gentle art, rather, of 
ingeniously misunderstanding what the 
well-disposed have tried to say in your 
favour (for that is Mr. Whistler’s accom- 
plishment)—they are, perhaps, eminently 
creditable to him. Mr. Quilter conceives 
himself to have been in many ways attacked 
by one of the most engaging of contem- 
porary painters—quite the most brilliant of 
contemporary etchers ; and, for a while, he 
felt, he says, indisposed to criticise the artist, 
since he knew or supposed that he must 
criticise him with prejudice. He has got 
over thatindisposition. Briefly but strongly 
he has seen fit to record—and, I think, 
for my own part, that as judge and 
as gentleman he could do no less —he 
has seen fit to record his admiration 
of this and that Whistlerian masterpiece. 
And by so doing—by showing a generosity 
and justice which will commend themselves, 
as all the world must be convinced, to the 
Whistlerian conscience—he has had, thus 
far at least, much the best of the business. 
Of course the precise measure of his appre- 
ciation of Mr. Whistler’s work, in the 
different parts of it, may well be a matter 
open to discussion, when his justice and 
generosity have been allowed. I, myself, 
for example, could have wished that, in a 
volume ionling so extensively with the 
varied art productions of the last twenty 
years, there had been ample recognition 
of Mr. Whistler’s extraordinary perfor- 
mances in etching. That there is not, is, 
after all, but a pardonable instance of that 
want of complete proportion in Mr. Quilter’s 
estimates, which has been already indi- 
cated. 

There is reason to conjecture that Mr. 
Quilter prides himself a good deal on the 
character and range of the illustrations 
which accompany this volume, and which 
have been printed carefully in Paris. The 
illustrations do certainly show the wide area 
of his “ preferences,” while his aversions 
they mercifully leave untouched. And 
they are on the whole well executed. They 
render as adequately, perhaps, as black and 
white can render—under the conditions 
here laid down—the effect of the originals. 
Some endeavour to translate in full; some, 
to afford memoranda. They succeed in 
different measure. Very good is an illus- 
tration that accompanies a thoughtful paper 
on Mr. Watts’s art, and most excellent is 
the “Summer Nights” of Mr. Albert 
Moore. Good, also, are others besides. 
But reproductions in black and white 
do but seldom, I admit, stir mo to the 
point of enthusiasm reached, it would seem, 





by so many. To me the notion that an 
‘‘illustration” conveys is generally some 
other notion than the one which it was 
produced to convey. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, A.R.A., the sculptor, 
has been elected a full member of the Royal 
Academy. 


THE only exhibitions that open next week 
are: a collection of pictures painted for the 
Figaro Illustré, at the Goupil Gallery, in New 
Bond-street ; and an oil-painting by M. Luis 
Faléro, entitled ‘‘ A Comet crossing the Zodiac,” 
at Messrs. C. E. Cliffords’, in Piccadilly. 


Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST are fortunate 
enough to have in their possession at the 
present moment an impression of Rembrandt’s 
“‘Christ Healing the Sick” (the ‘‘ Hundred 
Guilder”), which is hardly, if at all, inferior to 
the marvellous impression of this masterpiece 
of the master which appeared in the Richard 
Fisher sale last season. Like that for which, 
roughly speaking, about five hundred pounds 
was given, the impression now in question is, 
of course, in the second state—first states of 
the ‘“‘Hundred Guilder” being even more 
absolutely introuvable than first states of 
Méryon’s ‘‘ Abside de Notre Dame.” In each 
case it is with the finest impression of the 
second state that he can lay hands upon that 
the best endowed collector has generally to 
content himself. 


Mr. WuItLey Stokes has been elected an 
honorary member of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. 


Mr. JAMES PATON, superintendent of the 
Corporation Galleries of Art at Glasgow, has 
prepared a fifth edition of the catalogue of 
pictures and sculpture under his charge, illus- 
trated with several collotype reproductions. 
This collection, which deserves to be better 
known, is especially rich in examples of the 
Dutch school, though it also includes some fine 
Italian works. Mr. Paton has sought advice 
from experts, and his descriptive and historical 
notes display both accuracy and judgment. 


WE have received the second Part of Archae- 
ologia Ovxoniensis (London: Henry Frowde). 
Mr. C. Oman contributes some notes on the 
ecclesiastical boundaries of Mediaeval England, 
suggested by a map he is constructing to 
illustrate the Taxatio Ecclesiastica of 1291. As 
regards bishoprics, there seem to have been 
only two revisions of boundaries, both on the 
Welsh border. The archdeaconries show their 
later date, by their slavish adherence to county 
boundaries. By a comparison of the rural 
deaneries with the hundreds in various parts 
of England, it appears that in Wessex there is 
absolutely no resemblance between the two 
areas; while the hundreds often bear very 
archaic names, derived from districts or natural 
features, the rural deaneries are invariatly 
called after considerable towns. In Cornwall 
the two are co-extensive and bear the same 
Celtic appellations. This is true likewise of 
the greater part of Eastern England, with the 
exception of Norfolk and the Midlands. Mr. 
Oman’s general conclusion is that the rural 
deancries date from the tenth century. Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen pleads for the establishment of a 
museum, to contain a collection of casts, 
models, and photographs, illustrative of early 
art and architecture in Great Britain. The 
other articles are of local interest. Mr. 


J. Park Harrison describes some chevron or sun 
beads, from Arica in Peru, which apparently 
reached Peru through the drifting of a vessel 








across the South Pacific; from the same pen (? 
comes a suggestion for the enlargement of the 
Bodleian, by throwing out two wings into the 
quadrangle towards the Clarendon Building; 
while Mr. Henry Balfour writes about a series 
of stone implements from Perak, which have 
lately been added to the Pitt-Rivers collection 
under his charge. Finally, we may mention 
the notes of recent discoveries, abstracts of the 
Proceedings of archaeological societies, and of 
other archaeological publications. The Part is 
illustrated with several plates. 





THE STAGE. 


WE saw on Thursday in last week the repro- 
duction of Mr. Henderson’s ‘Silent Battle,” 
at the Criterion, with a cast practically the 
same as that which assisted its success during 
the initial performances last season—indeed, the 
only change that we can call to mind is that 
in the part of the Marchese Loreno, the some- 
what weak-kneed and hesitating young man 
of the play, now played, not without skill, 
by Mr. Frank Worthing. It was origin- 
ally in the hands cf Mr. Lewis Waller. 
The play itself is hardly one to which 
justice can be done with ease on a first 
hearing. We are glad, however, to feel 
that the verdict upon it, which was pronounced 
in these columns last May, is not one which 
there is any reason to over-ride or to modify. 
It is only needful to confirm it. While in many 
parts the characterisation is sufficiently simple 
—broad types rather than peculiar individu- 
alities coming up to be portrayed—in others 
(especially in Agatha herself, and in Mr. Dow, 
of the United States) the personality of the 
character is strongly fn The writing is 
—especially, we think, after the first act—of 
singular terseness and pregnancy; it is 
essentially writing that can be spoken with 
effect. And while the moral of the play is 
healthy and natural—the conception of life 
tender rather than austere—it is certain that in 
the treatment equal justice is done to the 
saintly or womanly heroine, and to the chiefly 
heartless and selfish evil-doer whose force is 
pitted against hers. If the sworn pessimists 
would only be as just to the good instincts 
of humanity as Mr. Henderson is to those 
persons who are to some extent at the mercy of 
the bad, then the pessimistic drama would have 
some further title to be attended to than any 
it now possesses. Of the actual performance of 
“The Silent Battle ”—on the whole eminently 
satisfactory—we have only space to say that 
Miss Emery is as conspicuous as heretofore for 
grace and delicate intention; that Miss Olga 
Nethersole—though melodramatic and con- 
ventional in a few of her touches—is generally 
clever and sufficient, and in the last scene is 
nothing less than brilliant and thrilling ; and 
then Mr, Charles Wyndham as John Dow, the 
cheery, good-hearted, and shrewd American, 
who puts things right with a will, acts with 
delightful force, amazing tact, and unquestion- 
able sincerity, and shows himself, indeed, the 
one comedian on our English stage to whom 
such a partas this by right belongs. 


MUSIC. 
“ IRMENGARDA” AND “ ORPHEUS.” 


CuevaAuieR L. Emits Bac is known as a 
pupil of the Abbé Liszt and as himself a pianist of 
some distinction. Like his master, however, he 
is not satisfied with the career of a virtuoso, 
and is seeking to establish more lasting fame 
asa composer. His opera, ‘‘ Irmengarda,” was 
produced last Thursday week at Covent Garden, 
and he may congratulate himself on the fact 
that it was very favourably received. Some 
operas have failed miserably from the very 
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outset, and to be able to catch the ear of the 
public at all is a promising sign. Much fault 
may be found with the work: the libretto is 
dull, and the music shows many signs of 
inexperience ; but for all that it has a certain 
life and character. The restlessness of tonality 
is the outcome of modern influence ; and it is 
all the more noticeable in that the structure of 
the music is loose, and the orchestration weak. 
The composer seems determined not to weary 
his audience by dwelling too long on one 
theme. The great masters were equally 
anxious to avoid monotony ; but they sought to 
obtain variety by presenting themes in various 
forms, developing them and evolving from 
them santeshal, apparently new, yet bearing 
traces of its origin. By such means organic 
unity is attained, but the power to effect this 
is only acquired by hard study combined with 
experience, ‘‘ Irmengarda’’ shows no traces of 
serious thought and self-criticism. It seems 
rather to have been written without any definite 
plan, without any labour in the proper sense of 
the word. The very frankness of the music 
predisposes one in its favour; and a certain 
dramatic instinct which, in spite of all un- 
favourable surroundings, makes itself felt from 
time to time, leads one to think that the 
composer may possibly one day achieve greater 
things. ‘‘ Irmengarda”’ will not live, but it may 
prepare the way for a better work. Chevalier 
Bach has, we believe, something to say; and 
when he knows how to say it, it will be possible 
to form a just estimate of his talent. With 
regard to the performance, the efforts of Mme. 
Giulia Valda, Miss Guercia, and MM. Guétary 
and Dufriche helped greatly towards the success 
of the evening. Mr. Armbruster conducted 
with intelligence and vigour. 

The performance of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus” at 
the Lyceum Theatre on Saturday afternoon by 
the pupils of the Royal College of Music was 
one of special interest, and it does seem a pity 
that the work should have been so carefully 
prepared only to be heard once. The yearly 
public performances given by the college are 
not only of inestimable value to the students, 
but they may ultimately lead to the establish- 
ment of a permanent opera-house in which the 
masterpieces of the classical and romantic 
schools will form the staple feature. The part 
of Orpheus was taken by Miss Clara E. Butt. 
She has a remarkably fine voice; there is not 
only power in it, but it is of sympathetic 
quality. As an actress she may have yet much 
to learn, but she shows a certain natural 
aptitude for the stage. Miss Butt gives decided 
promise for the future, and the favourable 
reception which she met with will no doubt 
encourage her. Miss Purvis was the Eurydice, 
and Miss Cain the Eros. For the excellent 
stage management Mr, Richard Temple deserves 
the credit: the grouping in the first act, 
especially, was admirable. The college orches- 
tra, alee the direction of Prof. Stanford, 
acquitted itself well. The restoration of 
Gluck’s ending to the first act was most 
welcome, and so, too, was the signal failure of 
some indiscreet friends to obtain an encore for 
Che faro, The house was crowded. 

J. 8. Siuepiock. 
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BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. | 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND | Qours, - PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be | _porrep MEATS, ond YORK ond GAME 


obtained, post free, on application to 
r PI ES. Also, 
~ BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
£ P S ’ S | PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


| | enmumanines for INVALIDS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


C O C O AT sis CAUTION—BEWARE | of. ~ IMITATIONS, 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. M4YFAIR, W. 











now TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


‘¢Good books in goodly form.””—Spzaxer. 


Vol. I, ready this day. 


LANDOR’S LONGER PROSE WORKS. 


Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 

In Two Volumes, containing Pericles and Aspasia—The Citation and Examination of 
Shakspere—The Pentameron—Some hitherto uncollected Conversations, and a copious 
Index to the Ten Volumes of Landor’s Works. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 7s. net. 


LANDOR’S 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 
6 vols., crown 8vo, Photogravure Frontispieces, £1 1s. net. 
“ Beautifully bound and printed. Deserves to be the standard edition. The notes are full 
and complete.”’—/rview of Reviews. 


LANDOR’S POEMS, DIALOGUES IN 
VERSE, AND EPIGRAMS. 


Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, Frontispieces, 7s. net. 
‘Contain a laudably complete edition of Landor’s poetry. The preface is a piece of most 
sensible criticism.’’— Athenaeum. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 
LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF THE 
DRAMATISTS 


Who Lived about the Time of Shakspere ; together with Extracts 
from the ‘‘Garrick”’ Plays. 
Edited by I. GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
2 vols., pott Svo, with Photogravure Frontispieces, 10s. 6d. net. 

Of the above, 100 of the usual Large-paper copies will be issued, and suggestions have been 
received by the PublisLers thatan EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION would prove accept- 
able. They purpose, therefore, to issue not more than 150 copies with twenty or more extra 
Photogravures, consisting of Portraits of the Dramatists and Actors of the period treated of, and 
Views of some of the early Theatres. . 

Applications for these copies—the price of which will not exceed £2 10s. for the two 
volumes—should be sent to the Booksellers at once, that they may reach the Publishers not 
later than Monday, December 19. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
With 30 Photogravures from Drawings by Wm. C. Cooke, and a specially designed Title-page. 
In 10 vels., feap. Svo, cloth, £1 2s. 6d. net. 
Also supplied in 10 vols., in cloth, in handsome cloth box; in half-calf and half polished 
moroceo, prices of which, as well as of the limited Large-Paper Edition, may be obtained 
from the Booksellers. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net. 

EMMA. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net: 


* Tromises to be a delightful edition.”’—A thenaeum. 

“The new edition of Miss Austen’s works..... will do more than propitiate the fastidious 
book-lover who knows how to value an apt concinnity of style and form, such as charms the 
eye by a true conformity of the external to the inward and spiritual..... The type, paper, and 
binding make an admirable record, and in Mr. W. C. Cooke we have an artist who promises to 
prove a notable accession to the present somewhat scanty array of English book-illustrators. 
A very interesting frontispiece is provided in the portrait of the novelist, after a picture 
supposed to have been painted by Zoffany, while she was on a visit to Bath, at the age of 
fifteen. It is a charming and most impressive piece of portraiture.” —Saterday Review, 

“Mr. Johnson’s introduction is a model of restrained and scholarly writing.’’— Daily Chronicle 


T. LOVE PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 
Edited by R. GARNETT, LL D. 
With 8 Photogravures and specially designed Title-Page. 
10 vols., feap. Svo, £1 5s. net. 2s. 6d. per vol. 
HEADLONG HALL. 1 vol. MAID MARIAN. 1 vol. 
MELINCOURT. 2 vols. CROTCHET CASTLE. 1 vol. 


NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 1 vol. | GRYLL GRANGE. 2 vols. 
MISFORTUNES of ELPHIN. CALIDORE, & MISCELLANEA 


1 vol. 
* All good Peacockians must be grateful for this 
theirs in Dr. Garnett as its editor.”’"— Saturday Review. 
“ A delightful edition of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ with a judicious introduction by Dr. Garnett, 

it (erspersed with many pieces of sound criticism.” — Athenaerm. 


LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Mersts. DENT & CO, issue Messrs. Macmillan’s Edition of LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
Me — owe by Herbert Railton and John Jellicoe, crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Also in 
cather bindings. 


SONGS FROM TENNYSON. 


Itimo, cloth, gilt edges, with Photographic Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. ; with 6 Photographs, 2. 6d. 
Also in leather bindings. 


new edition, and the good fortune that is 


CHATIO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croker, Author of 





* Diana i ” &e. 3 vols. A 
“The familiar charm of the author of ‘ Diana i , itself with un- 
diminished force......Juliet Carwithen is a wholly delightful heroine.””— Spectator. 


BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives, Author of “The 


Quick or the Dead!”’ 2 vols. é 
“Tt is perhaps one of the most brilliant character studies in English literature.”— Woman, 


THE IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All 


mditions of Men,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


Sorts and Co 
“* A delightful work.” —Scotsman. 
MISS JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author of 


“ Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. é 
GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Edward H. Cooper. 
2 vols. Shortly. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES By Austin 
DOBSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. 


“ Austin Dobson is the lineal descendant of Addison, Goldsmith, and Gray......To sit and 


bask in the sunshine of the eighteenth century with Austin Dobson is a rare and holy joy.” 
Water Besant in The author. 


THE BRIGHTON ROAD. By Charles G. Harper. With 


90 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 
** A charming book.” — Pail Mall Gazette. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,’’ &c. With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. __ 

‘‘ What J. R. Green has done for England Mr. Besant has attempted, with conspicuous 

success, for Cockaigne.”’— Graphic. 








THE WANDERING JEW; a Poem. By Robert Buchanan. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly 


THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. 
Edited by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 
** A fascinating piece of romance.” — Times. 


THE ANTIPODEAN: an Illustrated Annual. With an 
Intro¢éuction by the COUNTESS of JERSEY, and 88 Illustrations, 1s. . 
THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
= ee for 1893. Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A. Crown Svo, Windsor cloth 

It gives nearly all the information contained in other similar books, while it gives in 


addition the blazon of the arms of all hereditary titles, and full accounts of all collateral 
branches in remainder to them. 





TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By ©. F. Gordon 
ae: (CUMMING. A New Edition, with 28 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d, 
HOW to PLAY SOLO WHIST. With Illustrative Speci- 


men Hands. By A. 8. WILKS and C. F. PARDON. A New Edition. Post vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 




















THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS,—Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
THE AMERICAN OLAIMANT. | A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. B 


By MARK TWAIN. With 81 Jllus- JOHN STRANGE WINTER. Wit 
trations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. 34 Illustrations. 
By Emile Zola, 


THE FATE of HERBERT THE DREAM. ue Zoe, 


y. 
y Author of ‘‘ The Downfall.” 
Landaa.) by ELIZA E. CHASE. With § Full- 


page Illustrations by Jeanniot. | Shor/ly. 
MY FLIRTATIONS.| By suUSY. By Bret Harte. With 


a Frontispiece and Vignette by J. 4 


Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Christie. [ Shortly. 
THE DOWNFALL. By Emile BLOOD-ROYAL. By Grant 

ZOLA. Translated by ERNEST A. ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of 

VIZETELLY. Shem.” [ Shortly. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. With 9 Illus- 
trations by.Edmund HH. Garrett. Square Svo, cloth extra, 5s. ee 
By 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


W. H. MALLOUCK, Author of ‘‘ The New Republic.”” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a Romance of Old 
Sherwood Forest. By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “The Dead Man’s Secret,” Xe. 
With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, 
or 14s. per year, post free. In addition to Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, ‘PAGES on PLAYS,” by Justis H. McCartuy, and “ TABLE TALK, by 
Sytvayus Ursay, appear Monthly. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, 'Telescopy, Physiography, Scientific Photography, Xc. Edited by 
Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., &e. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 53. per year post free. 





Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapttiy, W. 





J. M. DENT & CO., 69, Gnear Eastern Srrezr, Lonvoy, E.C. 
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